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INTRODUCTION 


MOTIVATION  OF  LEARNING 

In  our  high  schools  are  legions  of  students,  ranging  from  dull  to  bright,  who  are  indif¬ 
ferent  or  even  hostile  toward  their  English  classes.  Many  of  them  surrender  to  required 
assignments  and  make  perfunctory  efforts;  others  feel  alienated  and  fight  back  with 
the  only  weapon  they  have:  a  refusal  to  learn. 

Students  in  general,  and  “reluctant”  or  “disadvantaged”  ones  in  particular,  tend  to 
react  more  to  their  teacher  than  to  the  subject  or  the  textbook  or  anything  else  in 
the  classroom.  Reluctant  learners’  reactions  generally  are  more  subjective  than  objec¬ 
tive,  more  emotional  than  rational.  Yet  these  students  may  have  considerable  poten¬ 
tial  for  developing  objective  and  intellectual  interests.  The  problem  is  how  to  motivate 
them. 

In  hiring  a  teacher  for  such  students  the  principal  is  likely  to  wonder  about  the  candi¬ 
date:  Will  he  be  able  to  relate  well  to  the  kids?  Will  there  be  rapport  between  him 
and  his  class?  Does  he  have  the  necessary  understanding  and  background  to  teach 
these  kinds  of  students? 

The  student  is  likely  to  concern  himself  with  questions  about  his  new  teacher: 

Does  he  care  about  me? 

Does  he  really  expect  me  to  learn? 

Is  he  boring,  or  interesting? 

Does  he  talk  too  much? 

Will  he  let  me  do  the  work  I  want? 

Is  he  willing  to  give  me  special  help? 

The  teacher’s  questions  about  the  student  will  be  the  most  specific  questions  of  all: 
What  will  keep  his  attention  on  the  lesson? 

How  can  I  entice  him  to  want  to  read? 

How  can  I  induce  him  to  recite? 

What  kinds  of  activities  will  get  him  involved  and  give  him  a  sense  of  accom¬ 
plishment? 

What  examples  will  show  him  how  to  do  his  work? 

How  can  I  persuade  him  to  take  pride  in  his  use  of  language? 

What  kinds  of  criticism  will  he  accept,  and  how  much? 

How  can  I  lead  him  to  believe  in  me? 
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The  teacher,  if  he  is  to  be  appropriately  the  greatest  source  of  motivation,  may  well 
proceed  from  the  premise  that  the  student  originally  wanted  to  learn,  but  during  the 
course  of  his  schooling  became  discouraged,  overwhelmed,  unmotivated,  geared  to 
failure.  The  teacher’s  task  is  to  supply  opportunities  instead  of  barriers,  encourage¬ 
ment  instead  of  threats  and  failure  symbols,  a  sense  of  belonging  instead  of  a  sense  of 
being  shut  out,  a  feeling  of  security  rather  than  a  feeling  of  futility. 

It  is  obvious  that  education  beyond  the  requirement  of  compulsory  attendance  cannot 
be  forced  upon  such  a  student.  He  must  come  to  see  that  nothing  is  expected  of  him 
merely  because  it  is  “good  for  him”;  that  study  can  be  satisfying  as  well  as  painful; 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  much  nonfiction  and  of  all  fiction  is  to  provide  enjoyment; 
that  if  he  speaks  a  nonstandard  dialect  at  home,  the  standard  dialect  he  learns  in 
school  is  meant  to  complement  it,  not  to  supplant  it;  that  the  scheduled  daily  activi¬ 
ties  are  designed  for  him  and  need  his  contribution.  When  the  classroom  environment 
is  dominated  by  these  positive  understandings,  school  can  become  a  rewarding  and 
even  an  exciting  experience. 


THE  PROGRAM 

Second  to  the  teacher,  the  textbook  is  the  chief  motivating  factor  in  the  classroom. 
Today’s  English  teachers  generally  agree  that  students  learn  more  efficiently  when 
English  is  taught  as  a  unified,  interrelated  whole.  To  isolate  phases  of  the  subject  and 
deal  with  them  in  a  vacuum  has  proved  to  be  unmeaningful  for  the  student  and  inef¬ 
fective  for  the  teacher. 

The  Voices  organization  of  material  is  primarily  an  attempt  to  draw  together  the 
various  aspects  of  the  English  curriculum  so  that  the  student  will  be  able  to  find 
meaningful  relationships  among  them.  A  year’s  basic  program,  combining  literature, 
language,  and  composition,  is  offered  in  a  single,  coordinated  book.  The  body  of  the 
book  consists  of  thirty-six  lessons,  an  average  requirement  being  approximately  one 
week  per  lesson.  A  literature  selection  forms  the  core  for  a  typical  lesson,  except  for 
those  few  devoted  entirely  to  the  skills  of  reading,  writing,  or  critical  thinking.  Lan¬ 
guage  and  composition  activities  related  to  the  literature  selection  are  arranged  in  the 
forestudy  and  follow-up  sections  of  the  lessons. 

The  literature  selections  vary  widely  in  type  and  theme.  They  were  carefully  chosen 
for  their  provocativeness  and  immediacy  for  the  student,  their  literary  quality,  and 
their  readability.  Difficult  words  in  the  selections  are  defined  in  a  special  Dictionary 
section  near  the  end  of  the  book.  Preceding  each  selection  is  a  key  read  question  to 
direct  the  student  to  read  with  a  purpose.  The  discussion  questions  after  each  selection 
usually  begin  with  those  requiring  recall,  in  order  to  motivate  a  quick  response  from 
all  class  members;  more  conceptual  questions  follow.  Poems  related  to  the  selections 
appear  at  the  end  of  some  of  the  lessons.  The  poems  are  presented  primarily  for 
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enjoyment,  not  for  study,  although  they  may  be  used  in  any  way  the  teacher  and 
students  desire.  To  supplement  the  reading  selections,  there  is,  at  the  end  of  each 
lesson,  a  section  called  focus  on  books — a  list  of  books  related  to  the  lesson  and 
appropriate  for  the  student’s  interests  and  current  reading  skill. 

Both  the  forestudy  and  follow-up  activities  have  been  planned  for  concentration 
on  a  significant  element  illustrated  in  the  literature  selection.  Several  such  elements 
recur  in  developmental  sequence  throughout  the  book  to  form  topic-threads,  such  as 
vocabulary,  reading  skills,  basic  sentence  patterns,  writing  of  paragraphs  and  longer 
compositions,  oral  skills,  literary  techniques,  usage,  and  spelling.  In  the  composition- 
thread  there  are  suggested  culmination  assignments  of  various  kinds;  these  have  been 
spaced  among  the  lessons  in  order  to  allow  adequate  time  for  each  composition  to  be 
examined,  returned,  and  reviewed  before  the  succeeding  assignment. 

Interspersed  through  the  book  are  focuses,  brief  sections  devoted  to  one  particular 
topic.  These  supplement  the  lessons,  either  providing  drills  on  a  language  problem, 
or  introducing  a  specialized  skill. 

At  the  back  of  the  book  is  a  Guidebook  to  Modern  Expression,  which  includes  many 
of  the  standard  conventions  of  writing  and  speaking.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Guide¬ 
book  is  a  statement  about  language  usage  which  is  central  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Voices  program.  At  the  end  of  the  Guidebook  are  suggestions  for  follow-up  study 
by  the  student,  based  on  the  teacher’s  correction  of  his  writing.  The  twenty-nine 
points  in  the  body  of  the  Guidebook  have  evolved  from  a  study  of  the  problems  which 
commonly  occur  in  the  writing  of  high  school  students  of  varied  ability. 


NEEDS  OF  THE  UNMOTIVATED  STUDENT 

The  original  Voices  lessons  were  tried  in  more  than  a  hundred  classes  and  then  revised. 
Those  trials  yielded  several  important  conclusions  about  the  needs  and  characteristics 
of  the  hard-to-motivate  student.  Following  are  some  of  these  conclusions,  together 
with  the  ways  in  which  Voices  deals  with  them: 

Literature 

1.  The  student  tends  to  live  his  life  for  the  moment,  a  day  at  a  time.  He  wants 
rewards  now,  not  tomorrow.  He  is  frequently  absent. 

Accordingly,  the  book  contains  no  long-range  “units.”  Instead,  it  concentrates 
on  thirty-six  individual  lessons,  each  of  which  requires  approximately  a  week 
for  completion.  Because  each  lesson  centers  on  one  literature  selection,  immedi¬ 
ate  goals  are  emphasized  rather  than  remote  future  needs.  All  work  may  be 
done  in  class,  so  that  comprehension  does  not  depend  upon  whether  or  not  the 
student  has  done  his  homework. 
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2.  The  student  resents  literature  which  he  considers  juvenile,  pointless,  dry,  or  ume- 
lated  to  his  experience.  His  experiential  sophistication  frequently  exceeds  his 
reading  ability. 

Pains  have  been  taken  to  select  literature  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including 
recent  issues  of  national  magazines.  The  selections  have  proved  to  be  immensely 
popular.  Most  are  contemporary,  and  cover  a  wide  variety  of  student  interests. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid  the  typical  “teenage”  story  which,  though 
simple  to  read,  is  often  considered  too  juvenile  by  the  student.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  type  of  student  has  probably  been  functioning  well  below 
his  capacity.  It  has  been  found  that  if  die  student’s  interest  is  stimulated,  he 
will  be  willing  to  accept  the  challenge  of  a  more  difficult  vocabulary.  Unusual 
terms  and  expressions  have  been  footnoted  to  give  him  immediate  help.  Dif¬ 
ficult  words  are  marked  by  superior  circles,  which  refer  the  student  to  a  special 
Dictionary  section  at  the  back  of  the  book. 

3.  The  student  responds  to  aural  stimuli  and  often  prefers  having  the  teacher  read 
the  literature  aloud  while  he  follows  in  the  text. 

Oral  reading  contributes  to  skill  in  silent  reading  and  has  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  that  all  class  members  begin  and  end  their  reading  simultaneously.  Re¬ 
cordings  related  to  the  selections  are  available  for  each  book  in  the  Voices 
series.  The  recordings  provide  the  student  with  additional  aural  stimuli. 

4.  The  student  responds  to  visual  stimuli  which  concretely  dramatize  what  he  is 
studying  in  the  text. 

You  will  find  in  this  Notebook  numerous  films  suggested  for  viewing  and  dis¬ 
cussion  which  are  related  to  the  literature,  language,  and  composition  being 
studied.  There  are  also  suggestions  for  chalkboard  and  bulletin-board  work,  and 
for  the  use  of  overhead  and  opaque  projectors.  Transparencies  for  use  with  an 
overhead  projector  are  available  for  each  book  in  the  Voices  series. 

5.  The  student  develops  enthusiasm  for  a  weekly  “library”  day,  when  he  is  allowed 
to  read  books  of  his  own  choice. 

The  focus  on  books  includes  reading  which  not  only  extends  some  aspect  of 
the  lesson  but  is  also  particularly  helpful  in  stimulating  the  student’s  desire  to 
read.  It  is  hoped  that  you  will  make  as  many  of  these  books  available  as  possi¬ 
ble,  through  either  the  school  library  or  your  classroom  library,  and  that  you 
will  devote  one  day  a  week  to  directed  reading.  Friday  is  a  good  day  to  set 
aside;  many  students  become  so  interested  in  a  book  that  they  ask  to  check  it 
out  over  the  weekend.  You  will  probably  observe  that  certain  books  become 
especially  popular.  If  you  discover  that  there  is  sufficient  interest  and  time 
during  the  year,  you  may  wish  to  obtain  additional  copies  of  such  books  for  the 
class.  Many  are  available  in  paperback  editions.  Class  reading  and  discussion 
of  one  of  the  books  over  a  two  or  three  week  period  can  stimulate  interest 
and  provide  educational  advantages  peculiar  to  book-length  selections. 
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Language 

6.  The  student  is  likely  to  make  minimum  use  of  isolated  language  concepts  and 
prescribed  rules. 

Much  of  the  approach  in  this  book  is  inductive:  it  guides  the  student  in  dis¬ 
covering  language  principles  for  himself  and  shows  him  how  to  put  his  acquired 
knowledge  to  immediate  and  effective  use.  A  major  emphasis  is  placed  on 
observing  how  skilled  writers  make  language  work  in  fundamental  ways. 

7.  The  student  is  impatient  with  lengthy,  detailed  text  explanations  and  exercises, 
and  has  no  appetite  for  a  surfeit  of  technical  terms. 

Editorial  explanations  are  concise.  The  Practices  ordinarily  are  short  and  are 
arranged  as  discrete  interrupters  of  the  editorial  material,  in  programed 
fashion.  Technical  terms  are  kept  to  a  minimum,  both  in  the  lessons  and  in 
the  Guidebook. 

8.  The  student  is  handicapped  because  of  a  limited  vocabulary. 

In  addition  to  the  Dictionary  and  footnotes,  there  are  short  lists  of  related  or 
family  words  drawn  from  the  literature.  Practical  aids  in  word  structure  and 
derivation  are  included. 

Composition 

9.  The  student  often  has  difficulty  in  starting  promptly  on  compositions. 

The  writing  assignments  are  closely  related  to  what  has  been  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  Practical  directions,  examples,  hints,  and  models  are  supplied.  Fre¬ 
quently,  a  list  of  alternative  subjects  is  given. 

10.  The  student  has  a  limited  capacity  for  developing  and  organizing  his  ideas. 

The  composition  sequence  begins  with  the  relatively  unstructured  written 
response,  to  free  the  student  from  feeling  threatened  by  possible  failure,  and  to 
familiarize  him  with  spontaneous  finger  exercises.  The  sequence  proceeds  to 
systematic  paragraph  construction  and  finally  to  organized  multiple-paragraph 
writing. 

11.  The  student  sometimes  shows  an  avid  interest  in  special  projects  in  which  he 
becomes  personally  involved. 

The  lessons,  together  with  the  related  poems  and  book  lists,  often  awaken 
individual  student  interest  in  a  special  topic.  Appeal  to  such  interest  by  inviting 
students  to  write  and  produce  a  “homemade  documentary,”  using  taped  narra¬ 
tion  and  sound  effects,  combined  with  illustrative  slides  and  opaque  projector 
frames.  Encourage  the  student  to  write  and  tape  record  radio  scripts,  write 
advertisements,  publish  a  mimeographed  newspaper,  write  annotated  book 
lists  for  his  classmates,  prepare  consumer  scrapbooks  and  anthologies,  write 
and  direct  a  short  variety  show.  Let  him  do  anything  which  interests  him  and 
which  provides  a  purposeful  writing  or  speaking  experience. 
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TEACHING  CREATIVELY 

At  best,  a  textbook  is  to  the  teaching  craft  as  a  power  tool  is  to  carpentry.  For  ef¬ 
fective  results,  the  book  must  be  used  resourcefully.  The  lesson-by-lesson  suggestions 
in  this  Notebook  are  aimed  at  helping  in  resourceful  teaching.  The  points  considered 
to  be  primarily  motivational  are  emphasized  by  an  arrow  (— »)  beside  the  number.  The 
suggestions  are  classified  under  teaching  the  lesson  and  extending  the  lesson  and, 
in  many  cases,  objective  aids  and  professional  references  are  added.  The  careful  orga¬ 
nization  that  has  gone  into  this  Notebook,  however,  cannot  provide  the  technical 
planning  you  need  to  adapt  the  materials  to  the  specific  day-by-day  requirements  of 
your  classes.  For  this  purpose,  space  has  been  left  after  each  lesson  treatment  for  you 
to  add  your  own  notes. 

In  the  creative  teaching  of  any  English  class,  whether  the  method  be  planned  or 
spontaneous,  you  will  be  interrelating  the  five  functions  of  language:  critical  thinking, 
speaking,  listening,  reading,  and  writing.  These  functions  are  treated  separately  in  the 
following  sections. 


Critical  Thinking 

Pascal  said,  “Man  is  only  a  reed;  but  he  is  a  thinking  reed.”  Once  interested  in  a 
task  which  requires  propositional  thought,  even  a  backward  student  can  be  taught 
how  to  think  his  task  through  and  how  to  arrive  at  a  logical  conclusion.  You  can  guide 
a  student  (a)  to  understand  a  problem,  (b)  to  see  the  most  logical  steps  toward  solu¬ 
tion,  and  ( c )  to  realize  when  the  problem  has  been  solved. 

Encourage  your  students  to  be  specific  instead  of  general  about  their  problems.  Urge 
them  to  communicate  with  you  more  accurately.  Don’t  allow  a  student  to  take  refuge 
in  the  negative  generalization,  “I’m  a  terrible  speller”;  instead,  encourage  him  to  say 
something  definite  and  constructive,  such  as,  “I  never  seem  to  know  when  to  drop  an 
e  in  a  word.”  Immediately,  then,  you  have  a  clue  and  can  supply  examples  of  words 
with  e  endings  which  retain  the  e  and  which  drop  the  e,  when  suffixes  are  added. 
You  can  guide  the  student  in  comparing  what  happens  when  the  suffixes  start  with 
vowels  and  consonants;  you  can  direct  him  to  a  logical  conclusion  which  he  can  apply 
in  his  writing.  Later  he  can  reconsider  his  conclusion  and  qualify  it  after  discovering 
the  exceptions.  You  can  point  out  that  he  has  learned  something  which  is  supported  by 
evidence;  that  he  has  paid  attention  to  the  contradictory  circumstances  and,  in  the 
process,  has  acquired  a  method  which  applies  to  solving  many  of  life’s  problems.  This 
is  the  discovery  or  inductive  method,  which  typifies  the  language  study  in  the  book 
and  which  will  coordinate  your  approach  with  the  book’s  procedure.  The  textbook 
writer  cherishes,  but  only  the  teacher  can  hear,  the  most  satisfying  of  all  words  from 
a  student:  “Now  I  see.” 

Inductive  reasoning  proceeds  from  particular  facts  to  a  generalization — from  the  part 
to  the  whole.  Deductive  reasoning  is  the  reverse:  it  moves  from  the  whole  to  the 
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part.  Deductive  reasoning  is  the  kind  the  student  will  need  when  applying  a  Guide¬ 
book  rule  to  his  own  writing: 

Use  the  apostrophe  and  s  (’s)  to  show  the  possessive  form  of  singular  nouns. 

In  the  boy’s  hat,  boy’s  is  a  singular  noun  showing  the  possession  of  hat. 

Therefore,  ’s  is  added  to  the  noun  boy. 

The  student  will  often  use  deductive  reasoning  in  developing  his  expository  para¬ 
graphs,  starting  with  a  topic  sentence  and  proceeding  to  supporting  sentences  which 
are  more  specific.  Indeed,  within  an  expository  sentence  there  is  often  the  need  to 
develop  grammatical  segments  with  increasing  degrees  of  specificity.  Basic  to  the 
student’s  thought  processes  is  his  skill  in  using  the  general  and  the  specific  in  logical 
relationships  and  sequences.  Sometimes  the  difference  between  routine  teaching  and 
creative  teaching  is  that  the  former  vaguely  takes  the  techniques  of  thinking  for 
granted,  while  the  latter  identifies,  illustrates,  and  applies  them  whenever  possible. 

Children  first  learn  words  that  stand  for  actual  objects  which  can  be  perceived 
through  the  senses.  As  they  grow  older,  an  important  part  of  their  education  is  the 
acquisition  of  increasingly  abstract  concepts.  After  learning  such  concrete  terms  as 
desk  and  chalk  and  textbook  and  teacher,  they  are  able  to  understand  the  concept  of 
education.  Help  the  student  to  see  the  difference  between  concrete  and  abstract 
words  and  phrases  by  classifying  them  in  lists.  Help  him  to  understand  the  great  con¬ 
cepts  of  literature,  the  concepts  which  are  important  because  they  affect  all  of  us 
personally,  such  as  love,  loyalty,  truth,  justice,  freedom,  equality,  and  self-reliance. 
Let  him  discuss  how  these  concepts  mean  different  things  to  different  people  and 
even  change  with  time.  Ask  him  to  define  or  illustrate  his  abstract  terms  when  he 
speaks  and  writes.  Teach  him  that  context  determines  meaning,  that  even  definitions 
are  but  words  about  words,  that  meaning  is  not  really  in  the  words  but  in  the  minds 
of  people,  and  that  as  effective  symbols  words  have  the  power  to  inform,  to  persuade, 
to  entertain. 

Adequate  use  and  discriminating  judgment  of  evidence  are  essential  to  critical  think¬ 
ing.  As  a  listener  or  reader,  the  student  should  seek  to  know  the  motive  of  the  person 
making  a  general  statement.  The  student  should  question  whether  there  are  exceptions 
to  a  general  statement  and  whether  it  is  warranted  by  enough  specific  cases.  He  should 
learn  that  a  generalization  cannot  logically  be  based  on  a  single  instance — that  one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer — and  that  frequently  general  statements  should 
begin  with  such  qualifiers  as  sometimes,  usually,  and  apparently.  A  general  statement 
should  rarely  begin  with  such  superlatives  as  always,  none,  and  never. 

Encourage  the  student  to  watch  news  broadcasts,  documentaries,  and  discussion  pro¬ 
grams  on  television.  By  watching  a  telecast  of  a  debate  in  the  United  Nations,  a  stu¬ 
dent  can  see  that  individuals  perceive  identical  events  differently.  Although  eyewitness 
evidence  is  usually  considered  the  most  reliable,  followed  by  circumstantial  and  hear¬ 
say  evidence,  conflicting  eyewitness  reports  often  occur.  To  demonstrate  the  unreli¬ 
ability  of  the  memory  in  eyewitness  evidence,  ask  your  students  to  examine  a  picture 
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in  the  textbook  and  then  list  what  they  remember  seeing.  Discrepancies  among  the 
lists  will  dramatize  the  point.  To  show  the  weakness  of  hearsay  evidence,  let  your  class 
pass  along  a  statement  by  whispering  it  to  one  another.  Later  discussion  will  reveal 
how  the  details  and  interpretations  have  changed  in  the  transmission. 

Many  of  the  factors  in  critical  thinking  can  be  applied  in  a  well-planned  group  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  problem  of  common  interest,  such  as  teenage  driving  or  the  harmful 
effects  of  drugs.  The  topic  can  also  be  drawn  from  literature  in  the  textbook.  If  the 
presentation  is  tape  recorded,  it  can  be  played  back  to  the  participants,  and  they  can 
evaluate  it  for  reasoning,  evidence,  definitions  of  abstract  terms,  purposiveness,  and 
courtesy  among  the  members  in  respecting  each  other’s  ideas  and  rights  of  expression. 

In  one  way  or  another  the  principles  of  critical  thinking  apply  to  speaking,  listening, 
reading,  and  writing. 


Speaking 

All  language  is  a  form  of  human  behavior.  Speech,  normally  a  social  act  and  the 
human  being’s  most  common  medium  of  expression,  deserves  sustained  attention  in 
the  classroom.  Through  informal  discussion  of  the  textbook  questions,  organized 
group  discussion,  short  talks,  and  interpretative  reading,  teach  the  student  how  to 
speak  pleasantly,  clearly,  logically,  and  fluently. 

Many  of  the  criteria  for  effective  writing  can  be  adapted  for  effective  speaking.  You 
can  schedule  a  sequence  of  oral  paragraphs,  for  example,  corresponding  to  the  study 
of  written  paragraphs.  In  this  Notebook  are  occasional  suggestions  for  special  oral 
reports  which  the  student  may  prepare  from  library  sources  in  connection  with  an 
aspect  of  a  lesson. 

Initially  it  may  be  advisable  to  keep  student  talks  short  and  simple  in  order  to  at¬ 
tract  the  student  to  speak  at  all.  Later  the  students  can  determine  the  specific  goals 
in  delivery  which  they  consider  important,  and  they  can  evaluate  the  performances  of 
their  classmates. 

The  textbook  contains  various  materials  appropriate  for  interpretative  reading,  such 
as  the  poems,  and  scenes  from  the  stories  and  plays.  If  your  class  is  small  enough,  you 
can  stimulate  oral  reading,  as  well  as  spontaneous  discussion,  by  having  the  students 
draw  their  chairs  as  close  as  possible  around  your  desk  for  a  class  period.  They  can 
perform  at  their  seats.  Sometimes  students  respond  enthusiastically  to  such  an  informal 
change  of  procedure  and  request  that  it  be  repeated.  In  addition,  let  your  students 
write  and  produce  puppet  shows.  Let  them  write  and  read  simulated  newscasts  using 
actual  school  events,  particularly  any  events  in  which  their  classmates  are  involved. 
To  illustrate  appropriate  levels  of  language  usage,  assign  two  or  more  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  perform  original  sociodramas,  such  as  a  conversation  in  a  locker  area,  a  clerk 
selling  a  product  to  a  customer,  or  a  job  interview. 
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Occasionally  ask  certain  students  to  discuss  specific  aspects  of  a  literature  selection 
before  the  class.  You  can  formulate  questions,  together  with  hints  and  suggestions, 
related  to  the  characterization,  plot,  style,  or  theme  of  a  story.  You  can  keep  a  record 
of  who  has  spoken  and  rotate  assignments  around  the  class  from  one  literary  selection 
to  another. 

An  interesting  variation  is  to  let  a  team  of  two  students  present  a  point  together  after 
first  preparing  and  dividing  the  subpoints  alternately.  They  can  invite  questions  from 
the  class  after  they  finish,  or  they  can  allow  constructive  interruptions  while  they  are 
speaking.  Such  talks  not  only  encourage  penetrating  analysis  of  the  significant  mean¬ 
ings  in  a  selection,  but  they  also  enable  you  to  retire  to  the  background  while  the 
students  take  over. 

As  the  students  acquire  experience  and  develop  self-confidence,  you  probably  will 
find  that  several  of  them  are  capable  of  teaching  a  part  of  one  of  the  lessons.  The 
construction  of  the  lessons  lends  itself  readily  to  student  handling  and  leadership. 
Whenever  you  lead  your  students  to  make  an  active,  genuinely  constructive  invest¬ 
ment  in  responsibility  for  what  goes  on  in  your  class,  you  stimulate  personal  interest 
in  the  learning  process. 


Listening 

Sometimes  you  may  become  discouraged  because  your  students  seem  not  to  be 
informed  or  persuaded  or  amused  by  what  you  say  in  class.  Certainly  the  reluctant 
learner  is  little  affected  by  the  “lecture”  method  of  teaching.  While  you  are  “send¬ 
ing”  what  you  consider  to  be  an  important,  if  protracted,  message,  the  student  sits 
with  his  “receiver”  turned  off.  Perhaps  the  student  may  listen,  but  in  a  desultory, 
passive  way.  It  is  better  that  you  talk  less,  and  direct  the  student  more  in  making  or 
doing — direct  him  in  constructive  activities  where  purposive  listening  to  explanations 
is  obviously  essential. 

A  good  example  of  a  situation  which  requires  accurate  listening  is  dictation  practice. 
Occasionally  dictation  sentences  containing  spelling  and  punctuation  problems  are 
listed  in  the  textbook.  The  student  needs  to  listen  very  carefully  in  order  to  translate 
the  oral  symbols  into  clearly  written  ones.  He  may  at  first  be  quite  awkward  at  the 
task,  but  his  facility  in  hearing  and  writing  the  words  will  improve  with  practice. 

The  student  will  learn  how  to  listen  effectively  if  you  ask  him  to  repeat  the  directions 
you  have  given  for  doing  an  activity.  You  might  ask  him  to  repeat  and  illustrate  a 
brief  concept  you  have  taught.  When  you  show  a  film,  always  introduce  it  by  ex¬ 
plaining  and  listing  on  the  board  the  important  points  to  look  for;  after  the  viewing, 
ask  the  class  to  discuss  these  points  and  their  application  to  the  lesson.  A  few  weeks 
before  a  school  play  is  to  be  performed,  obtain  copies  of  the  play  and  study  it  as  a 
class  project.  When  the  class  attends  the  performance  they  will  be  much  more  en¬ 
lightened  listeners.  While  your  students  write  their  descriptive  and  narrative  com¬ 
positions,  let  them  listen  to  recorded  classical  music,  softly  played. 
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Occasionally  ask  the  student  to  account  for  the  listening  he  normally  does.  Ask  him 
to  list  a  number  of  facts  from  a  newscast  he  has  heard  or  seen.  Ask  him  to  evaluate 
a  television  play.  Ask  him  to  look  for  and  later  report  on  the  central  idea  and  sup¬ 
porting  points  of  a  scheduled  assembly  speech.  When  students  present  talks,  ask  the 
class  to  outline  one  of  the  talks.  Using  an  opaque  projector,  compare  their  outlines, 
and  include  the  speaker’s  outline  too.  In  each  case  be  sure  that  the  student  under¬ 
stands  the  purpose  of  the  activity,  and  show  him  the  degree  of  his  accomplishment. 

Reading 

Reading  is  so  important  as  a  source  of  information  and  pleasure  that  students  com¬ 
monly  drop  out  of  school  because  of  an  inability  to  read.  If  you  have  available  your 
students’  reading  scores  from  standardized  tests,  by  all  means  use  them  as  a  guide  to 
your  lesson  planning,  taking  individual  differences  into  consideration.  Lacking  such 
objective  data,  you  can  test  each  student’s  oral  reading  privately  in  an  informal 
manner,  perhaps  while  the  rest  of  the  class  is  quietly  occupied  in  a  reading  or  writing 
activity.  In  cases  of  severe  retardation,  you  should  seek  special  clinical  help  for  the 
student  immediately. 

Relatively  few  hard-to-motivate  students  read  appreciably  above  their  grade  level. 
Many  read  below  their  rated  capacity  level.  We  have  mentioned  previously  the 
valuable  practice  of  having  the  class  follow  in  the  text  as  the  literature  selections 
are  read  aloud  or  are  played  from  a  recording.  This  practice  contributes  to  many 
students’  reading  efficiency  and  stimulates  their  interest  and  appreciation.  Voices 
contains  materials  that  approach  reading  skills  directly.  The  discussion  questions 
following  the  literature  selections  serve  constantly  to  promote  skills  in  factual  recall 
and  in  making  value  judgments. 

Use  the  lessons  on  sentence  structure  to  improve  the  students’  understanding  of  what 
they  read.  Too  often,  the  teaching  or  learning  of  any  grammar  system  is  applied  only 
to  students’  writing  or  speaking,  as  though  sentence  structure  does  not  exist  in  every 
passage  a  student  reads.  Make  it  a  practice  to  call  your  students’  attention  to  the 
structure  of  single  sentences  or  strings  of  sentences  in  a  reading  selection.  This  prac¬ 
tice  will  provide  a  review  of  the  sentence  structure  the  student  has  been  learning  and 
applying  in  the  writing  lessons.  It  will  also  give  students  an  understanding  of  the 
relationships  among  ideas  and  images  within  the  sentence.  Such  an  understanding  is 
necessary  for  reading  comprehension. 

The  focus  on  books  provides  an  effective  extension  of  the  lesson  and  an  opportunity 
for  the  student  to  practice  reading.  If  you  can  supply  the  books  in  your  classroom 
library,  you  will  find  that  the  very  physical  proximity  of  the  books  insures  that  the 
student  will  read  them.  Don’t  overlook  the  added  attraction  which  book  jackets  pro¬ 
vide  when  arranged  on  the  bulletin  board.  You  can  take  the  class  to  the  library,  or 
you  can  have  a  stack  of  books  sent  to  your  room,  where  you  can  give  a  sales  pitch 
for  each  book.  From  your  knowledge  of  each  individual’s  reading  abilities,  interests, 
and  needs,  offer  guidance  in  making  appropriate  selections  among  the  books. 
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It  probably  will  serve  no  useful  purpose — and,  indeed,  may  be  discouraging — to 
require  lengthy  and  laborious  book  reports.  If  a  student  is  excited  about  a  book  he  is 
reading  and  would  like  to  tell  the  class  about  it,  let  him;  that  will  serve  as  his  account¬ 
ing  for  what  he  is  reading.  You  might  find  it  adequate  and  convenient  for  each  stu¬ 
dent  to  write  a  single,  thoughtful  paragraph  about  each  book  he  reads.  Give  the 
students  a  mimeographed  list  of  guide  questions  to  follow  as  they  read.  Let  each  stu¬ 
dent  write  his  paragraph  on  any  one  of  the  questions  which  he  considers  most  relevant 
to  the  particular  book.  (This  paragraph  can  be  written  on  a  5  x  8  filing  card,  supplied 
by  you.  The  student  can  write  on  both  sides  if  necessary.) 

The  following  list  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  guide  questions  you  might  find  useful. 
The  questions  are  arranged  in  an  approximate  order  of  difficulty,  with  the  simplest 
questions  first. 

Points  to  Look  for  While  Reading  a  Book 

1.  What  event  in  the  book  will  you  remember  longest?  Why? 

2.  What  are  the  main  character’s  handicaps,  and  how  does  he  overcome  them?  What 
kind  of  person  does  he  turn  out  to  be? 

3.  What  is  the  author’s  main  theme,  central  idea,  or  purpose  in  writing? 

4.  In  what  ways  have  you  benefited  from  reading  the  book?  (For  example,  you  may 
have  learned  certain  new  facts,  gained  new  understandings  of  yourself  and  others, 
or  found  new  ways  of  looking  at  things.) 

5.  How  has  the  book  helped  you  better  understand  or  appreciate  the  related  lesson 
in  Voices ? 

6.  What  are  the  main  conflicts  or  problems  in  the  book  and  how  are  they  solved? 
How  do  the  solutions  compare  with  life  as  you  know  it?  What  are  the  causes 
and  effects  in  the  book?  In  the  case  of  fiction: 

a.  What  is  the  conflict? 

b.  How  would  you  describe  the  kinds  of  characters  involved  in  the  conflict? 

c.  What  is  the  outcome  in  the  lives  of  such  people?  Do  they  change  in  character? 
If  so,  how?  Why? 

d.  What  is  the  author  trying  to  imply?  (The  author’s  values  are  revealed  in  his 
apparent  reasons  for  having  the  action  go  one  way  or  another.  In  certain 
instances  you  may  need  to  decide  whether  the  values  are  really  those  of  the 
author  or  of  the  characters  in  the  story.) 

7.  Three  good  questions  for  judging  a  literary  work  are  these:  What  does  the  author 
set  out  to  do?  To  what  extent  does  he  succeed  or  fail  in  doing  it?  Was  it  worth 
doing?  Try  judging  the  book  you  read  by  these  questions. 
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8.  In  what  ways  does  the  book  reflect  commendable  individuality  in  one  or  more  of 
its  characters? 

9.  In  what  ways  does  the  book  succeed  or  fail  in  stressing  our  society  s  belief  in  the 
dignity  of  man? 

10.  How  does  the  book  illuminate  the  social  or  intellectual  era  during  which  or  about 
which  it  was  written? 

Writing 

The  philosophy  of  the  writing  program  in  Voices  is  based  upon  certain  assumptions. 

It  is  assumed  that  writing  well  is  an  extremely  complex  act  which,  more  often  than 
not,  requires  of  any  student  a  certain  amount  of  rereading,  revising,  and  rewriting. 
Most  writing  assignments  should  be  motivated,  directed,  and  illustrated,  and  some 
freedom  of  subject  choice  should  be  allowed.  Early  in  the  school  year  the  writing 
activities  should  be  relatively  free  of  technical  requirements.  Initially,  at  least,  the 
student  learns  best  through  carefully  supervised,  rather  frequent,  brief  practices. 
More  and  more  restricted  assignments  can  follow,  commensurate  with  his  growth  in 
language  ability. 

V 

It  is  assumed  that  student  writing  is  rarely,  if  ever,  an  end  in  itself  but  is  meant  for 
a  particular  audience,  such  as  the  teacher,  a  member  of  the  family,  a  close  friend,  or 
classmates.  Above  all,  it  is  a  medium  through  which  the  writer  develops  and  expresses 
his  thinking  and  his  creative  talents.  It  is  a  practical  means  not  only  for  communica¬ 
tion  but  also  for  reflecting  the  disciplines  of  orderly,  critical  thought. 

It  is  assumed  that  even  the  most  backward  student  needs  to  use  language  for  pur¬ 
poses  beyond  the  merely  utilitarian.  In  writing  narrative  sketches  and  poems,  for 
example,  the  writer  may  exercise  the  aesthetic  part  of  his  nature,  derive  pleasure 
from  his  efforts  and,  by  simply  identifying  his  purposes  with  those  of  the  literary 
storyteller  or  poet,  increase  his  appreciation  of  the  professional  writer’s  craft.  Writ¬ 
ing  with  a  wide  range  of  purposes  strengthens  the  student’s  grasp  of  language  for  any 
purpose  and  thus  helps  him  to  become  a  complete  person. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student’s  desire  to  freely  express  an  idea  comes  first,  that  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  language  conventions  are  important  problems  but  secondary,  and  that 
corrections  on  a  composition  should  be  confined  to  those  principles  to  which  the 
student  has  been  introduced.  It  is  further  assumed  that  sentence  analysis  is  secondary 
in  importance  to  sentence  building. 

It  is  assumed  that  your  marks  on  a  composition  should  include  show-how  phrasing 
and  interlinear  and  terminal  comments,  all  of  a  constructive  nature.  Honest  praise 
for  specific  progress  and  for  the  following  of  directions  should  be  given. 
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It  is  assumed  that  some  form  of  effective  review  and  follow-up  should  occur  after  the 
correction  of  a  composition.  (See  the  suggestions  at  the  end  of  the  Guidebook.)  It  is 
advisable  to  schedule  such  work  at  the  time  when  the  student  has  just  completed  the 
first  draft  of  the  succeeding  composition  so  that  maximum  carry-over  and  progress 
can  result.  The  student  can  use  all  of  his  previously  corrected  compositions  for  re¬ 
view  and  follow-up,  if  these  compositions  are  kept  on  file  in  the  classroom  or  in  his 
notebook.  Another  effective  review  procedure  is  to  refer  the  student  to  the  Guide¬ 
book  during  language  activities. 

As  in  teaching  the  previously  discussed  language  functions,  you  may  need  to  do  some 
improvising,  some  supplementing  and  adapting  of  the  text  materials.  You  may  need 
to  have  some  of  the  writing  practices  done  orally  or  certain  oral  practices  done  in 
writing,  depending  on  the  circumstances  in  your  class.  In  either  case  be  sure  that 
the  student  gets  into  the  habit  of  writing  in  his  notebook,  never  in  the  textbook. 
Early  in  the  year  establish  definite  requirements  for  manuscript  form  and  endorse¬ 
ment.  (See  the  Guidebook:  “Manuscript  Appearance.”) 

If  the  student  feels  under  pressure  to  complete  every  item  in  a  writing  practice  in 
the  textbook,  assure  him  that  in  many  practices  this  is  not  necessarily  essential  in 
order  to  learn  the  principle.  We  work  at  different  speeds. 

If  you  have  a  student  whose  deficiencies  in  writing  preclude  his  writing  independently 
at  all,  begin  his  training  by  having  him  dictate  to  you  what  he  wishes  to  say.  Ask 
him  to  spell  orally  some  of  the  more  difficult  words  he  dictates.  Provide  him  with  a 
dictionary  and  show  him  how  to  use  it  efficiently.  Show  him  what  he  has  dictated 
and  ask  him  to  read  it  back  to  you.  Examine  the  spelling  and  punctuation  with  him. 
Later,  an  accomplished  student  can  take  your  place  in  this  process.  In  this  connection, 
if  you  could  be  assigned  a  competent  junior  or  senior  student — perhaps  a  future 
teacher — he  could  be  of  great  help  to  you  as  a  tutor  and  clerical  assistant  in  your 
classroom. 

The  language  instruction  should  center  on  performance.  In  a  sense,  every  composition 
the  student  writes  is  a  test  of  his  ability  and  progress.  The  corrections  are,  in  effect, 
a  diagnosis  of  his  needs.  If  his  compositions  are  kept  on  file,  he  can  profitably  review 
his  previous  work  as  he  attempts  a  new  paper. 

If  you  lack  time,  you  need  not  correct  every  paper  the  student  writes.  You  can  have 
him  write  two  papers  in  first  draft  and  then  select  the  one  he  considers  the  better,  to 
revise  and  hand  in.  Occasionally,  as  an  alternative  to  marking  a  paper  with  formida¬ 
ble  red  ink,  dictate  your  corrections  and  comments  into  a  tape  recorder,  and  let  the 
writer  do  his  follow-up  work  from  this  personalized  message. 

Since  repetition  is  one  of  the  laws  of  learning,  make  a  list  of  the  common  problems 
that  persist  in  the  class,  as  revealed  by  each  set  of  papers.  This  diagnosis  will  guide 
you  in  the  group  restudy,  immediately  preceding  each  individual’s  follow-up  of  his 
own  pattern  of  problems. 
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For  the  group  study  you  can  obtain  drill  materials  from  the  students  compositions. 
You  can  duplicate  one  or  more  papers  for  discussion.  You  can  show  several  papers  for 
examination  with  an  opaque  projector.  Or  you  can  prepare  transpaiencies,  project 
the  compositions,  and  make  corrections  as  they  are  suggested  to  you  by  the  class. 


An  effective  method  with  any  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  with  an  especially 
slow  class  at  any  time,  is  to  lead  the  students  through  what  is  called  the  read-speak- 
write  cycle’’  (R-S-W  cycle): 

1 

Reading 


f 


5  Drill 


Discussion  2 


l 

Writing  3 


1.  You  read  to  the  class — or  the  class  reads  from  prepared  mimeographed  material — 
a  brief,  unfinished  conduct  case  or  problem  story  which  ends  with  a  dilemma. 
Your  role  is  merely  to  set  up  and  define  the  problem,  no  more. 


2.  The  class  discusses  the  alternate  courses  of  action  to  solve  the  problem  satisfac¬ 
torily,  carefully  considering  the  consequences  of  each  course. 


3.  The  students  write  the  solution. 

4.  As  the  students  write,  you  move  among  them,  quietly  marking  several  problems 
on  each  paper  with  the  Guidebook  code  and,  at  the  same  time,  listing  on  a  note 
pad  the  more  common  problems.  The  students  correct  their  work  as  they  write. 


5.  As  soon  as  the  students  complete  their  rough  draft,  you  list  the  common  problems 
on  the  board  for  discussion,  and  provide  a  brief  drill.  The  students  then  complete 
the  editing  of  their  own  work.  A  final  draft  ordinarily  is  not  prepared,  though 
several  of  the  edited  papers  may  be  read  aloud. 
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6.  On  occasion,  when  the  students  prepare  a  final  draft,  their  writing  should  reflect 
what  they  have  learned  about  the  conventions,  and  they  should  practice  necessary 
revision  techniques:  addition,  subtraction,  rearrangement,  and  substitution.  This 
revising  can  better  take  place  after  the  teacher  has  read  the  paper,  noted  the 
problems,  and  returned  the  paper  for  follow-up  work. 

Another  unfinished  conduct  case  or  problem  story  is  read  on  another  day,  and  the 
R-S-W  cycle  is  repeated. 

This  cycle  has  several  advantages.  Critical  thinking  and  writing  are  strongly  moti¬ 
vated.  All  five  language  functions  are  combined  within  a  relatively  brief  but  com¬ 
plete  series  of  activities.  The  student  receives  language  guidance  at  the  time  that  he 
needs  it  most  urgently,  with  the  result  that  he  learns  more  readily.  You  can  do  con¬ 
siderable  correcting  of  papers  during  the  class  hour.  A  repetition  of  the  cycle  pro¬ 
duces  cumulative  benefits. 

Teaching  English  to  hard-to-motivate  students  demands  patience  and  equilibrium.  It 
requires  that  the  student  be  respected  and  encouraged  so  that  he  can  develop  self- 
respect  and  self-confidence.  Creative  teaching  imaginatively  taps  the  student’s  own 
latent  capacity  to  be  creative,  inquisitive,  resourceful.  Creative  teaching  means  try¬ 
ing  innovative  methods  and  breaking  with  tradition  by  avoiding  boring,  ineffective, 
ritualistic  teaching  routines.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Voices  program  will  assist  you  in 
such  teaching. 
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LESSON  ONE -TEXT  PAGE  1 

FEVER  DREAM 

Ray  Bradbury 

TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

■>  1.  Have  the  students  take  out  a  sheet  of  paper  and  instruct  them  to  copy  down  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  say.  Choose  one  student  to  write  what  you  say  on  the  board.  Then 
say  the  following  three  brief  sentences  with  an  angry  tone  in  your  voice: 

a.  Get  out  of  here! 

b.  How  could  you! 

c.  Don’t  ever  do  that  again! 

Ask  the  students  what  they  did  in  order  to  communicate  in  writing  the  anger  in 
your  voice.  How  did  the  student  at  the  board  do  it?  Then  direct  them  to  read  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  the  lesson. 

2.  Before  the  students  do  forestudy  Practice  2,  ask  them  to  make  a  list  of  all  the 
verbs  that  would  fit  into  the  blank  in  the  following  sentence: 

“Hand  me  the  letter,”  he _ 

With  the  students’  help,  compile  a  master  list  on  the  board.  Select  five  or  ten  verbs, 
and  have  the  students  use  these  verbs  for  guides  as  they  say  the  above  sentence, 
altering  the  emotional  tone  of  their  voices  as  the  verbs  indicate. 

3.  Before  discussing  italics  in  forestudy  Practice  2,  write  this  sentence  on  the  board: 

My  brother  got  an  A  in  English  on  his  last  report  card. 

Ask  different  students  to  read  the  sentence  aloud: 

a.  as  a  flat  statement 

b.  to  indicate  surprise 

c.  to  indicate  pride 

d.  to  emphasize  English  as  opposed  to  any  other  subject 

e.  to  show  envy 

f.  to  show  disbelief 

This  exercise  will  illustrate  the  importance  of  emphasis  in  speaking  and,  of  course, 
in  writing. 

4.  How  Bradbury  Works.  Ray  Bradbury  observes  life  around  him  with  a  critical  eye 
and  turns  his  observations  into  fictional  form.  He  distrusts  machinery  and  conse¬ 
quently  prefers  riding  a  bicycle  to  driving  an  automobile.  On  one  of  his  bicycle 
rides  by  the  ocean,  he  noticed  some  slime  coming  from  the  water.  He  remembered 
tlie  scientific  theory  that  life  originated  from  the  sea.  He  wondered  why  life  couldn’t 
again  arise  from  the  ocean.  This  gave  him  an  idea  for  a  story. 
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Bradbury  sets  a  rigorous  schedule  for  himself — he  is  constantly  writing.  His  hope  is 
to  live  long  enough  to  write  all  the  stories  that  are  stimulated  by  the  common¬ 
place  things  around  him.  Once  he  was  asked  how  he  knows  when  a  story  is  ready 
for  publication.  His  answer:  when  his  wife,  a  college  English  professor,  finishes 
correcting  it  and  when  no  more  words  can  be  taken  out.  Bradbury,  a  high  school 
graduate,  has  become  one  of  the  most  widely  read  American  writers  of  short  stories, 
particularly  science-fiction  stories. 

5.  To  illustrate  more  clearly  the  sentences  in  follow-up  Practice  1,  diagram  the  first 
sentence  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding  example  sentence  was  diagramed.  Phrase 
by  phrase,  ask  the  students  what  information  is  generated.  Ask  for  student  volun¬ 
teers  to  diagram  and  label  sentences  2,  3,  and  4  on  the  board. 

6.  Before  writing  follow-up  Practice  2,  the  students  might  like  to  generate  a  class 
sentence.  You  could  begin  by  writing  a  basic  sentence  pattern,  or  base  statement, 
on  the  board.  It  would  be  preferable  if  this  base  statement  is  drawn  from  a  de¬ 
tailed  picture  or  scene  which  the  class  can  actually  see  before  them.  This  clause 
should  be  a  general  statement,  purposely  vague,  lacking  in  the  details  necessary  to 
delineate  the  specific  parts  of  a  scene  or  action:  for  example,  The  room  overflowed. 
Each  student  in  the  room  is  to  add  a  word  or  phrase  which  adds  details  to  the  word 
picture.  These  additions  should  be  based  on  the  students’  close  observations  of  the 
details  of  the  particular  scene.  The  sentence  is  not  to  end  until  the  last  student  has 
added  the  last  word.  Then  ask  the  class  to  analyze  the  effectiveness  of  the  sentence. 
Is  it  too  long  and  too  rambling?  Does  it  convey  meaning  in  an  orderly  fashion? 
Most  important,  does  it  present  a  detailed  word  picture?  How  might  it  be  revised? 


EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

Test  your  students’  imagination.  Give  them  three  situations  and,  through  discussion, 
see  if  they  can  generate  stories  from  each  situation.  Suggestion:  Have  one  student 
begin  the  story,  another  student  continue,  and  so  forth,  until  the  story  is  complete. 

a.  A  man  picks  up  a  phone  and  hears  what  he  thinks  is  a  conversation  on  his  line. 

b.  A  man  is  driving  down  a  deserted  country  road  and  suddenly  comes  across  a  car 
pulled  off  to  the  side  of  the  road.  All  four  car  doors  are  open,  and  nobody  is  around. 

c.  A  boy  is  sitting  in  a  crowded  motion  picture  theater.  In  the  middle  of  the  movie 
the  theater  lights  suddenly  go  on. 

Professional  Reference 

Farrell,  Edmund  J.,  “Listen,  My  Children,  and  You  Shall  Read,”  English  Journal,  January 
1966. 

Grommon,  Alfred  H.,  “Once  More — What  Is  English?”  English  Journal,  March  1967. 
Wright,  Gertrude  S.,  “Some  Reading  Guidance  Techniques,”  English  Journal,  December 
1966. 
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LESSON  TWO -TEXT  PAGE  11 

THE  NEW  KID 

Murray  Heyert 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

1.  A  day  or  two  before  you  begin  the  lesson,  privately  cast  the  brief  dialog  example 
in  the  forestudy  with  members  from  your  class  and,  after  they  rehearse,  tape 
record  their  performance.  After  the  class  has  read  the  three-paragraph  introduction, 
play  the  tape.  The  taped  performance  will  make  the  dialog  more  lifelike  than  it 
would  be  if  the  class  merely  read  it  silently;  it  will  stimulate  curiosity  about  the 
participants  and  will  help  to  create  interest  in  the  six  discussion  questions  which 
follow.  If  a  tape  recorder  is  not  available,  the  dialog  may  be  presented  “live.” 

2.  During  the  forestudy  Practice,  have  each  discussion  rule  written  on  the  board  as 
soon  as  the  class  has  formulated  it.  In  this  way  the  wording  can  be  efficiently  worked 
out  by  the  class  before  the  rules  are  written  in  their  notebooks;  consensus,  one  aim 
of  discussion,  becomes  a  by-product  of  this  activity.  During  the  follow-up,  the 
students  can  refer  to  the  list  either  on  the  board  or  in  their  notebooks. 

3.  After  follow-up  discussion  question  1,  write  masochism  on  the  board  and  compare 
it  to  sadism. 

4.  The  detailed  sets  of  questions  in  the  follow-up  serve  two  important  purposes: 
They  provide  for  application  of  the  discussion  techniques  discovered  in  the  fore¬ 
study  (these  techniques  are  useful  for  the  rest  of  the  year),  and  they  establish  a 
pattern  for  unusually  close  reading  and  technical  thinking  which  is  exemplary  for 
the  students  and  which  can  profitably  be  used  as  a  discussion  approach  from  time  to 
time. 

If  you  choose  Plan  I  and  your  class  is  small  enough,  arrange  your  students  in  a  cir¬ 
cle.  You  should  join  in  as  discussion  leader.  If  you  choose  either  of  Plans  II  or  III, 
you  probably  will  need  to  do  considerable  supervising.  In  any  case,  keep  the  ac¬ 
tivity  organized  and  reasonably  brief — unless  student  interest  proves  great  enough 
to  continue  the  discussion  in  even  greater  depth. 


EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

Ask  the  students  to  choose  a  follow-up  topic  (A  through  D )  and  write  one  paragraph 
about  it.  The  pieceding  leading  and  discussion  should  have  prepared  them  adequately 
for  paragraph  content.  Review  the  “read-speak-write  cycle”  in  the  Introduction  to 
this  Notebook.  Such  paragraphs  will  not  only  effect  a  smooth  transition  from  speaking 
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to  writing,  but  also  will  reveal  to  you  your  students’  individual  needs  and  abilities  in 
writing  so  that  you  can  more  precisely  adapt  future  lesson  plans.  If  your  school  prac¬ 
tices  ability  grouping,  this  exercise  can  help  you  to  check  on  student  placement. 

Professional  Reference 

Loban,  Walter,  Margaret  Ryan,  and  James  R.  Squire,  Teaching  Language  and  Literature , 
Chapter  9:  “Oral  Language,”  Chapter  10:  “Written  Expression,”  Harcourt  Brace  &  World, 
1961. 


Film 

Is  There  Communication  When  You  Speak?  (McGraw-Hill).  30  min,  b&w.  Excellent  class¬ 
room  demonstration  of  how  to  avoid  language  and  physical  obstructions  to  clear 
communication. 


NOTES 
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LESSON  THREE -TEXT  PAGE  25 

A  DAY'S  WAIT 

Ernest  Hemingway 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

*>  1.  List  the  following  ailments  on  the  board,  and  request  a  show  of  hands  as  to  how 
many  students  have  suffered  each  condition. 

broken  bone  pneumonia  mastoiditis 

asthma  hepatitis  influenza 

If  you  explain  that  “flu’’  is  short  for  influenza,  most  students  will  say  they  have  had 
it.  Ask  the  students  to  describe  the  misery  of  their  sickest  day.  Misery  is  hard  to 
describe.  But  it  is  relatively  easy  to  give  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  nausea,  and 
fever  heat.  Ask  them  also  to  try  to  describe  their  feeling  of  relief  when  they  got 
well. 

Note:  Motivational  notes  in  the  Notebook,  like  any  of  the  other  points,  may  require 
adaptation  to  fit  the  circumstances.  For  example,  if  you  have  an  energetic  class 
which  is  difficult  to  get  settled  at  the  beginning  of  a  period,  adapt  point  1  by  asking 
the  class  to  copy  the  last  five  words  and  learn  their  spellings.  A  couple  of  minutes 
spent  copying  the  words  will  direct  their  attention  to  the  board  and  away  from  each 
other.  The  practice  of  using  the  tardy  bell  as  a  signal  to  begin,  every  day,  also  helps. 

2.  In  follow-up  Practice  1,  it  is  important  that  several  examples  be  given  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  Practice  2.  If  they  are  not  readily  forthcoming  from  the  class,  you  may 
need  to  supply  them  yourself,  perhaps  writing  some  of  them  on  the  board  and  ex¬ 
plaining  how  they  could  be  developed  in  detail.  For  question  1,  you  might  use  such 
examples  as  these: 

a.  A  sentence  reads:  Don’t  dunk  your  doughnut,  or  roll  in  your  coffee.  (The 
comma  shouldn’t  be  there.  Punctuation  is  as  important  as  the  words.) 

b.  A  teacher  dictates  a  paragraph  to  the  class,  saying  “comma”  and  “period”  where 
the  punctuation  goes.  One  student  writes  out  the  words  comma  and  period  instead 
of  using  the  marks. 

c.  A  businessman  receives  a  telegram  from  his  stockbroker  asking  if  the  investor 
wants  to  buy  a  hundred  shares  of  Statler  Steel  at  fifty  dollars  a  share.  The  busi¬ 
nessman  does  not  wish  to  buy,  but  he  leaves  out  an  important  comma  from  his 
written  reply:  no  price  too  high.  The  broker  buys  the  stock  for  him.  (A  comma 
was  needed  after  no.) 

d.  A  club  secretary  announces  a  meeting  for  a  certain  date  at  8  o’clock.  Several 
members  show  up  in  the  morning.  But  the  secretary  meant  8  p.m. 
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e.  In  a  speech,  a  new  governor  charges  the  previous  governor  with  having  “looted’ 
the  state  treasury.  The  word  looted  sounds  to  many  people  as  if  the  former  gov¬ 
ernor  had  taken  money  for  his  own  personal  use,  but  the  speaker  really  means 
that  the  money  had  been  spent  irresponsibly  for  public  services.  After  many 
complaints,  the  new  governor  has  to  make  a  public  apology. 

3.  In  follow-up  Practice  2,  if  students  choose  A,  review  with  them  how  to  outline 
a  paragraph.  If  they  choose  B,  ask  them  to  give  the  setting,  characters,  and  situation 
in  their  first  paragraph  and  then  break  into  dialog,  followed  by  another  paragraph 
of  description,  as  Hemingway  has  done.  The  Hemingway  example  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage. 


EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Hemingway  uses  the  commonplace  household  event  of  flu  in  the  family  as  back¬ 
ground  for  his  story.  His  tone  is  matter-of-fact,  his  style  restrained.  The  effect  is  to 
emphasize  Schatz’s  feeling  of  personal  tragedy.  Explain  this  approach  and  illustrate 
it  from  the  story. 

2.  Hemingway  believes  in  lean  writing.  Ask  the  class  to  find  and  quote  sentences  that 
contain  no  words  used  as  adjectives  or  adverbs.  Also  ask  them  to  quote  a  few  dialog 
speeches,  in  sequence,  where  no  explainers  are  used.  Ask  them:  In  the  few  instances 
where  Hemingway  does  use  explainers,  why  are  they  necessary?  Quote  examples. 

3.  Ask  the  class  to  find  and  quote  sentences  that  show  what  Schatz  thinks  is  happening 
to  him.  (A  good  example — and  an  expanded  sentence — is  the  eleventh  paragraph 
from  the  end.) 

4.  Discuss:  Which  are  more  important  in  showing  how  Schatz  feels,  the  straight  nar¬ 
rative  paragraphs  or  the  dialog?  Quote  examples.  (Opinions  may  differ.) 


Professional  Reference 

Balazs,  Eugene  E.,  “What  Do  You  Mean,  Awkward?  You  Know  What  I  Meant,”  English 
Journal,  March  1967. 

Bamberger,  Richard  E.,  “Patterns  by  Students,”  English  Journal,  March  1967. 

Brown,  Lurene,  “Let’s  Put  an  T  in  Spelling,”  English  Journal,  October  1965. 


Film 


The  Nature  of  Communications  (University  of  Iowa).  30  min,  b&w.  Shows  excellent  examples 
of  basic  communication  elements. 
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NOTES 
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LESSON  FOUR -TEXT  PAGE  31 

A  HIGH  DIVE 

L.  P.  Hartley 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

*>  1.  Write  this  passage  on  the  board  and  ask  the  questions  that  follow  it: 

In  these  hard  and  difficulte  beginnings  they  found  some  dis¬ 
contents  and  murmurings  arise  amongst  some,  and  mutinous 
speeches  and  carriages  in  other;  but  they  were  soone  quelled 
and  overcome  by  the  wisdome,  patience,  and  just  and  equall 
carrage  of  things  by  the  Gov[erno]r  together  in  the  maine. 

— William  Bradford 
History  of  Plimmoth  Plantation 

a.  Why  is  this  passage  difficult  to  read  and  understand,  even  though  it  is  written  in 
English? 

b.  What  are  some  examples  of  peculiar  spelling? 

c.  What  are  some  of  the  phrases  that  make  little  or  no  sense  to  you? 

d.  If  the  passage  is  an  example  of  the  English  language  as  it  was  spoken  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  what  does  this  show  you  about  the  nature  of  language? 

Explain  to  the  students  that  in  1607  the  first  colonists  coming  from  England  brought 
with  them  the  kind  of  English  that  was  spoken  and  written  at  that  time.  William 
Bradford,  the  man  quoted  in  the  passage,  was  one  of  these  early  colonists.  Because 
England  and  America  are  separated  by  an  ocean,  there  was  little  communica¬ 
tion  between  colonial  America  and  England  other  than  from  trading  vessels  and 
dispatches.  Consequently,  the  American  colonists  added  many  new  words  to  their 
language  which  did  not  come  from  British  English,  but  were  borrowed  from  the 
neighboring  Indians  and  European  colonists.  Here  are  some  of  these  words  and 
the  languages  from  which  they  were  borrowed: 


Indian 

French  Colonial 

Dutch  Colonial 

German  Colonial 

pecan 

pumpkin 

cole  slaw 

delicatessen 

hickory 

butte 

cookie 

frankfurter 

sequoia 

prairie 

boss 

hamburger 

squash 

bureau  (desk) 

caboose 

ouch 

chipmunk 

cent 

Santa  Claus 

semester 

raccoon 

dime 

caucus 

toboggan 

hominy 
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2.  Before  the  students  begin  forestudy  Practice  3,  read  the  thirteen  sentences  aloud 
so  the  students  can  hear  the  differences  between  British  and  American  English. 
They  may  find  these  amusing. 


EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

Over  a  period  of  a  week,  have  the  students  make  collections  of  British  spellings,  British 
idioms,  and  peculiar  British  words  that  they  may  happen  to  run  across  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  motion  pictures,  television,  radio,  and  popular  songs. 

Professional  Reference 

Markwardt,  Albert  N.,  American  English,  Oxford  University  Press,  1958. 

Mencken,  H.  L.,  The  American  Language,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1963. 

Novak,  Benjamin  J.,  “The  Queen’s  English,”  English  Journal,  May  1964. 

Potter,  Simeon,  Our  Language,  pp.  157-169,  Penquin  Books,  1957. 


NOTES 
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LESSON  FIVE -TEXT  PAGE  43 

THE  HEART  OF  A  HUNTER 

Robert  Ruark 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

•>  1.  Before  you  begin  the  lesson,  write  these  partial  sentences  on  the  board  and  ask  the 
students  to  complete  them: 

When  it  rains 
Before  the  party  began 

Most  students  will  automatically  add  independent  clauses  to  the  preceding  sub¬ 
ordinate  clauses.  Ask  them  how  they  knew  what  to  add  to  make  complete  sen¬ 
tences  out  of  these  fragments.  Point  out  that  they  already  know  much  about 
the  working  of  English  sentences,  and  that  they  will  now  learn  how  some  of  this 
knowledge  can  be  put  to  use  in  improving  their  writing. 

2.  In  the  beginning  discussion  of  the  forestudy,  be  sure  that  the  students  understand 
coordination  before  introducing  subordination.  Even  though  the  preceding  lesson 
dealt  with  the  use  of  the  comma  in  coordination,  you  may  need  to  review  the  whole 
concept  of  coordination,  emphasizing  the  joining  of  complete  sentences.  (A  com¬ 
pound  sentence  is  like  two  simple  sentences  joined  into  one.)  Here  is  a  sentence 
from  “Heart  of  a  Hunter”  to  illustrate  coordination: 

N  V  Ns  V  Ns 

The  gun  kicked,  but  I  didn’t  feel  it. 

Caution  the  students  against  the  overuse  of  compound  sentences.  Sometimes  stu¬ 
dents  string  more  than  two  sentences  together  with  and  or  and  so. 

3.  After  the  students  have  been  introduced  to  subordination  in  forestudy  Practice  1, 
dramatize  coordination  and  subordination  by  the  following  concrete  method: 

Coordination 

a.  Write  two  related  sentences  on  the  board.  (You  can  use  the  two  independent 
clauses  shown  after  Practice  1.) 

b.  Have  one  student  stand  under  each  sentence  to  represent  each  independent 
clause.  Then  tell  the  class  that  the  two  students  are  two  complete  sentences; 
they  can  stand  alone. 

c.  Now  have  the  two  students  join  hands  as  you  connect  the  two  sentences-  on  the 
board  with  a  comma  and  a  coordinating  conjunction:  the  two  sentences  have 
become  one  compound  sentence. 
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Subordination 


a.  Write  a  subordinate  clause  on  the  board;  then  have  a  student  represent  the 
clause  by  taking  a  position  underneath  the  fragment,  holding  one  leg  off  the 
floor.  Point  out  that  he,  as  a  fragment,  is  incomplete;  he  cannot  stand  alone. 

b.  Have  another  student  come  to  the  board  to  represent  an  independent  clause  to 
be  connected  to  the  subordinate  clause.  He  is  on  both  feet  and  is  stable. 

c.  Then,  as  you  complete  the  complex  sentence  on  the  board,  have  the  unstable 
student  steady  himself  by  leaning  on  the  student  who  represents  the  independ¬ 
ent  clause.  Thus  the  two  students  graphically  represent  the  complex  sentence. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  this  sentence-pantomime  lies  in  the  showmanship  of  the 
teacher.  A  lively,  spirited  approach  to  this  kind  of  activity  adds  immeasurably  to 
the  interest  of  the  students.  Classes  will  respond  if  the  teacher  will  be  an  actor, 
taking  a  cue  from  the  carnival  barker  and  the  TV  ad-man.  The  activity  should  be 
administered  at  a  fast  pace  so  that  the  graphic  illustration  will  be  more  vivid  and 
the  discipline  of  the  class  will  not  be  disrupted.  Most  students  enjoy  being  the 
center  of  attention,  even  though  they  may  seem  reluctant  at  first.  Further  activities 
using  this  approach  can  be  utilized  by  die  imaginative  teacher.  For  instance,  more 
complicated  sentences  involving  both  coordination  and  subordination  can  be  drama¬ 
tized  in  this  manner.  A  related  game  for  sentence-pantomime  is  suggested  in 

EXTENDING  THE  LESSON. 

4.  In  forestudy  Practice  2,  some  of  your  more  able  students  might  want  to  try  writ¬ 
ing  compound-complex  sentences  such  as  this  one  from  the  story: 

The  Old  Man  and  Mister  Howard  went  off,  and  I  could 
hear  them  chatting  quietly  as  they  disappeared. 

5.  Before  the  students  begin  follow-up  Practice  1,  indicate  the  use  of  the  comma 
after  the  introductory  subordinate  clause.  Refer  to  the  three  example  sentences:  The 
first  contains  a  clause  set  off  by  a  comma;  the  other  two  clauses  are  not  set  off.  A 
good  general  “rule”  for  the  use  of  the  comma  with  beginning  adverbial  clauses  is 
to  set  off  the  clause  if  it  is  longer  than  the  main  clause  or  if  the  sentence  is  con¬ 
fusing  without  the  comma. 

6.  In  follow-up  Practice  2,  the  students’  answers  may  vary.  For  example,  the  second 
sentence  might  be  written  several  ways,  depending  upon  emphasis,  thought  rela¬ 
tionship,  and  placement: 

a.  When  I  got  up  this  morning  my  whole  family  was  still  asleep. 

b.  I  got  up  this  morning  while  (although,  since,  because)  my  whole  family  was 
still  asleep. 

c.  My  whole  family  was  still  asleep  when  I  got  up  this  morning. 

Be  sure  to  emphasize  the  chief  purpose  of  writing  a  complex  sentence:  to  relate 
the  ideas  in  the  two  clauses  in  unequal  ways.  The  writer  places  one  of  the  ideas  in 
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a  subordinate  construction  because  he  wants  to  show  that  it  is  the  cause  or  the  effect 
of  the  other,  or  that  it  happens  at  a  particular  time  or  place  in  relation  to  the 
other.  (Investigation  of  sentences  produced  in  real  situations  reveals  that  these  are 
the  common  relationships  between  independent  clauses  and  their  dependent  clauses, 
not  the  relative  "importance”  of  the  ideas  in  the  main  and  subordinate  clauses. 
Often,  the  fundamental  or  key  idea  is  placed  in  the  dependent  clause:  Men  who 
have  been  hanged  are  speechless.”) 

7.  In  follow-up  Practice  3,  have  the  students  find  the  compound  and  complex  sen¬ 
tences  in  the  sample  paragraph.  Point  out  that  the  last  two  sentences  could  have 
been  combined  with  because.  Why  weren’t  they?  Discuss  sentence  length  and 
variety. 


EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Stress  the  importance  of  subordination  as  a  practical  method  of  writing  effective, 
mature  sentences.  It  is  necessary  to  give  your  students  as  much  practice  as  possible 
in  building  their  own  sentences  rather  than  analyzing  someone  else’s.  Any  method 
that  will  motivate  this  practice  is  useful.  For  example,  you  might  give  the  students 
a  beginning  independent  clause  and  have  them  finish  the  sentence  by  adding  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause.  If  you  wish,  you  may  also  give  them  the  subordinators  to  begin 
their  clauses. 

Examples:  The  boys  didn’t  see  the  poison  ivy  (which,  until,  because) .  . . 

Young  boys  should  not  go  hunting  (before,  until,  unless,  if)  .  .  . 

Occasionally,  have  them  reverse  the  clauses  and  discuss  the  change  in  meaning  that 
can  occur. 

The  problem  of  punctuating  subordinate  clauses,  especially  restrictive  and  non- 
restrictive  clauses,  is  probably  better  postponed  until  a  later  time.  Let  the  students 
feel  comfortable  in  constructing  complex  sentences  before  involving  them  in  the 
rather  frustrating  business  of  comma  usage.  The  comma  following  an  introductory 
subordinate  clause  is  perhaps  as  much  as  they  need  be  concerned  with  at  this  point. 

2.  Variations  of  the  sentence-pantomime  mentioned  earlier  can  be  used  as  games  to 
provide  practice  in  constructing  complex  sentences.  Divide  the  class  in  half  and 
give  each  student  a  3  x  5  card.  Have  half  of  the  class  write  independent  clauses 
on  their  cards  and  the  other  half  write  dependent  clauses,  all  about  a  predetermined 
subject.  Then  the  students  can  write  and  represent  their  clauses  at  the  board,  making 
and  portraying  compound  and  complex  sentences.  You  might  even  let  the  students 
make  up  games  of  matching  and  mixing  clauses  in  order  to  produce  the  most  effective 
sentences. 
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3.  Students  who  have  practiced  writing  the  complex  sentences  are  ready  to  discuss 
and  classify  the  ways  subordinate  clauses  function.  If  they  understand  the  function 
of  single-word  modifiers  and  nouns,  they  can  easily  see  how  the  dependent  clauses 
relate  in  the  same  way  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Using  simple  sentences,  enlarge 
single- word  modifiers  into  clauses  to  clarify  the  functioning  of  clauses: 

Adverb — Adverb  Clause 

V  Adv 

The  deer  jumped  immediately. 

V  Adv  Clause 

The  deer  jumped  before  the  hunter  could  raise  his  gun. 

In  these  examples  both  the  adverb  and  the  adverb  clause  answer  the  question  when? 
about  the  verb  in  the  main  clause.  Adverb  clauses  also  answer  questions  such  as 
where?  why?  how?  and  on  what  condition? 

Adjective — Adjective  Clause 
Adj  N 

George  killed  a  poisonous  snake. 

N  Adj  Clause 

George  killed  a  snake  which  injects  a  deadly  poison. 

Explain  that  who  introduces  clauses  that  refer  to  persons.  Which  refers  to  animals 
and  inanimate  objects,  and  that  can  be  used  to  refer  to  persons,  animals,  or  things. 

Noun — Noun  Clause 

N  (direct  object) 

The  hunter  knew  the  answer. 

Noun  Clause  (direct  object) 

The  hunter  knew  that  his  gun  was  jammed. 

Noun  clauses  may  also  be  used  as  the  subject,  object  of  a  preposition,  or  appositive 
in  another  clause. 


To  practice  these  uses  of  clauses,  give  the  students  other  sentences  in  which  they 
substitute  clauses  for  single  words,  to  add  texture  to  the  sentence.  Remind  them 
that  the  ability  to  vary  sentence  length  and  structure  is  a  key  to  effective  writing. 
However,  a  complex  sentence  should  not  be  written  simply  for  the  sake  of  writing 
it.  If  a  word  or  phrase  will  serve  as  well  as  a  subordinate  clause,  the  concise 
method  should  be  preferred. 
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Professional  Reference 

Laird,  Charlton,  Handbook  for  English  Language  and  Composition,  Chapter  2,  Ginn  and 
Company,  1964. 


Film 

Hunters  (Contemporary  Films).  60  min,  b&w.  The  setting  is  the  Kalahari  Desert  in  what  is 
now  South-West  Africa.  The  time  is  the  past.  The  film  is,  in  a  sense,  a  myth  about  hunt¬ 
ing  and  concerns  one  hunt:  four  Kung  Bushmen,  Ao,  Toma,  Qui,  and  Kxao,  hunt  a  giraffe. 


NOTES 
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LESSON  SIX -TEXT  PAGE  55 

GOD  TO  THE  ANTS 

Sylvia  Jacobs 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Begin  the  lesson  by  placing  the  following  unpunctuated  sentence  on  the  board: 
In  the  picnic  basket  were  pickles  cream  cheese  and  bread. 

Ask  the  students  to  punctuate  the  sentence: 

a.  to  indicate  that  there  were  four  separate  items  in  the  basket 

b.  to  indicate  that  there  were  only  three  items  in  the  basket 

•>  2.  Now  that  the  students  have  seen  that  commas  are  necessary  for  clear  communica¬ 
tion,  ask  them  to  unscramble  the  following  sentences,  which  contain  scrambled  punc¬ 
tuation  as  well  as  words.  For  best  effect,  have  the  students  close  their  books,  since 
the  scrambled  sentences  are  taken  from  the  examples  in  the  forestudy. 


a. 

a  , 

big 

was 

secret  it  , 

feeling  , 

lonesome. 

b. 

built 

a  , 

Joan 

provided 

with  roof 

to  the  them 

ants 

and 

road 

them 

,  things 

glass  gave 

eat. 

c. 

brother  a 

for 

on  ,  July 

dollars  4 

my  received 

check 

fifty 

,  1968. 

d. 

sent 

359 

Street 

,  the  to 

North  package  ,  was 

20098 

Chicago  Illinois. 


The  unscrambled  versions  may  vary,  but  the  important  thing  is  that  the  sentences 
make  sense  and  that  the  commas  are  used  appropriately.  When  the  students  are 
finished  comparing  answers,  have  them  begin  the  forestudy. 

3.  While  the  students  are  correcting  follow-up  Practice  2,  have  them  jot  down  in 
their  notebooks  the  rules  for  the  commas  as  they  have  opportunities  to  use  them. 
The  students  can  then  refer  to  their  own  lists  when  they  write  follow-up  Practice  3. 

4.  Students  may  have  difficulty  getting  started  with  follow-up  Practice  3.  If  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  chosen  A,  these  suggestions  might  help  him: 

a.  Write  the  name  of  the  animal  you  are  describing  at  the  top  of  your  paper:  Puma. 

b.  Describe  in  short  phrases  the  appearance  of  this  animal:  powerful  legs;  lean, 
muscular  frame;  wild  green  eyes. 

c.  List  phrases  describing  the  movements  of  the  animal:  stalks  around  cage  in 
circles;  swishes  tail. 
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d.  Build  a  paragraph  from  the  details  you  have  accumulated. 

(1)  Write  an  eye-catching  opening  sentence:  “When  I  stared  into  the  wild 
green  eyes  of  the  ferocious  puma,  I  was  glad  the  walls  of  a  cage  separated 

yy 

us. 

(2)  Organize  your  details  into  follow-up  sentences,  checking  especially  for 
logical  thought  progression. 

(3)  Supply  a  clincher  sentence  that  has  “punch.” 

5.  If  the  student  has  chosen  B  in  follow-up  Practice  3,  these  suggestions  might  help 
him: 

a.  List  the  ideal  characteristics  a  parent  should  have;  rephrase  the  list  into  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  two. 

b.  Compare  or  contrast  these  ideal  characteristics  with  the  real  characteristics  of 
parents  you  know. 

c.  Mention  specific  examples  of  ways  parents  act  toward  young  children,  indicating 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  parents  are  right.  Give  reasons  for  your  opinions. 

d.  Make  a  general  summary  statement. 

EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

Before  the  students  do  the  final  drafts  of  their  compositions,  have  them  examine  this 
student  paragraph,  especially  for  comma  problems.  The  paragraph  can  be  mim¬ 
eographed,  written  on  the  board,  or  shown  with  an  opaque  projector.  Ask  the  students 
to  discuss  how  they  might  improve  on  it: 

PEANUTS 

Peanuts  is  my  dog.  He  is  a  Dachshund.  Well  for  one  thing  the 
way  he  walks — Peanuts  walks  like  a  four  legged  person.  If  one 
of  his  hind  legs  gets  tired  he  raises  it.  If  the  other  leg  gets  tired 
he  changes  legs.  When  Peanuts  eats  he  picks  up  his  food  from 
his  plate  and  puts  it  on  the  rug  than  eats  it.  When  Peanuts  fights 
other  dogs  the  dogs  have  to  be  twice  as  big  as  he. 

NOTES 
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LESSON  SEVEN -TEXT  PAGE  65 

THE  UNPOPULAR 
PASSENGER 

Robert  Bingham 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

■>  1.  Life  magazine  features  an  unusual  photograph  each  week  under  “Miscellany,”  at 
the  end  of  the  magazine.  To  arouse  your  students’  interest  in  descriptive  words, 
select  one  of  these  pictures  from  any  Life  issue  to  show  your  students.  Ask  them  to 
describe  what  they  see.  Request  either  oral  or  written  sentences.  Ask  them  to  give 
a  descriptive  title.  Write  some  of  their  most  imaginative  or  descriptive  words  and 
phrases  on  the  board.  Then  read  what  Life  has  written  about  the  picture.  However 
logical  the  students’  descriptions,  they  may  be  amused,  even  astonished,  to  see  how 
theirs  differ  from  Life’s  description. 

2.  Robert  Bingham  develops  his  characters  effectively  through  style,  particularly 
through  his  descriptive  details.  The  focus  of  the  lesson,  therefore,  is  upon  keen 
sensory  impressions  as  a  source  of  descriptive  power  in  sentences.  List  on  the  board 
the  following  excerpts  from  the  story.  Ask  the  class  to  look  up  the  italicized  words 
in  the  Dictionary.  Then  ask  them  to  explain  why  the  author  might  have  chosen 
those  particular  words. 

a.  a  resonant  voice 

b.  jerked  his  thumb  contemptuously  over  his  shoulder 

c.  taking  hold  of  the  intruder’s  elbow 

d.  he  .  .  .  slammed  the  collapsible  door  of  the  telephone  booth  shut 

e.  the  deep  voice  hummed  skeptically 

f.  stale  air  nauseated  me 

3.  When  the  class  begins  forestudy  Practice  2,  request  two  or  three  volunteers  to 
do  their  work  at  the  board.  You  can  conveniently  revise  their  sentences  in  front  of 
the  class,  and  in  light  of  class  discussion.  Students  at  their  seats  can  revise  their  own 
sentences.  More  than  one  version  of  each  sentence  may  possibly  be  acceptable. 

4.  follow-up  Practice  1  is  essentially  an  exercise  in  generative  rhetoric:  The  students 
learn  how  to  generate  meaning  in  a  sentence  by  adding  grammatical  parts  to  a  base 
statement  such  as  An  airplane  flew  across  the  sky.  For  this  purpose,  descriptive  sen¬ 
tences  are  most  useful. 

If  your  class  is  attentive  and  interested,  have  a  few  of  the  better  sentences  copied 
on  the  board.  Examine  the  sentences  for  clearness,  sensory  words,  and  the  gram- 
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matical  elements — such  as  prepositional  phrases  and  subordinate  clauses — which 
the  students  have  used  to  generate  meaning  in  their  sentences.  Enliven  the  discus¬ 
sion  by  inviting  the  class  to  rank  the  sentences  as  best,  second  best,  and  third  best. 
Write  informal  “grades”  beside  these  sentences:  Excellent,  Superior,  Good.  (Rotate 
“board  performers”  whenever  possible,  and  give  recognition  to  those  individuals 
who  rarely  recite  in  class.) 

5.  In  follow-up  Practice  2,  you  might  have  identifying  numbers  put  on  the  papers 
instead  of  the  students’  names.  Appoint  an  editorial  committee  from  the  class  to 
screen  the  papers  and  to  select  three  or  four  to  be  read  aloud  and  discussed.  It 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  participate  yourself  (and  hope  that  your  paper  reaches 
the  finals). 


EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

Explain  that  poets  also  depend  on  sensory  words  to  create  images.  Demonstrate  this  by 
reading  the  following  descriptive  poem  aloud.  Ask  the  students  to  point  out  the  sen¬ 
sory  words  that  most  impress  them.  After  discussing  those  words,  read  the  poem  again. 

THE  SKATERS 
John  Gould  Fletcher 

Black  swallows  swooping  or  gliding 
In  a  flurry  of  entangled  loops  and  curves; 

The  skaters  skim  over  the  frozen  river. 

And  the  grinding  click  of  their  skates  as  they  impinge  upon  the  surface, 

Is  like  the  brushing  together  of  thin  wing-tips  of  silver. 

Professional  Reference 

Sweet,  John,  “Some  Notes  for  Student  Writers,”  English  Journal,  February  1967. 

Reeves,  Bruce,  “The  Object  Lesson,”  English  Journal,  March  1966. 

Film 

Gateways  to  the  Mind  (Bell  Telephone).  60  min,  color.  Demonstrates  how  stimulation  of  the 
senses  affects  human  behavior  and  stresses  the  importance  of  such  knowledge  to  the 
communicator. 


NOTES 


LESSON  EIGHT -TEXT  PAGE  77 

POETRY  OF  THE  CITY 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Before  you  begin  the  lesson,  show  the  students  a  brief  motion-picture  travelogue 
of  a  big  city,  preferably  a  film  in  color.  There  are  documentaries  available  on  such 
cities  as  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and  Los  Angeles.  As  the  students  watch  the  film, 
have  them  list  the  sights  and  sounds  that  are  shown,  together  with  descriptive 
phrases  about  these.  After  the  film,  direct  the  students  to  the  photographs  that 
appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson. 

If  a  film  is  not  available,  ask  the  students  to  recall  personal  experiences  in  big  cities 
involving  sights  and  sounds,  or  to  recount  big-city  scenes  on  television  or  in  motion 
pictures. 

2.  If  you  have  good  student  readers,  have  them  read,  or  tape  record  ahead  of  time, 
the  five  poems  presented  in  the  lesson.  It  is  important  that  the  students  “hear”  the 
city. 

3.  If  your  class  is  small,  divide  it  into  five  groups.  Assign  each  group  a  poem  to  read 
and  discuss,  using  the  text  questions  as  a  basis.  Each  group  will  select  a  chairman 
who  will  read  the  poem  aloud  to  the  rest  of  the  class  and  briefly  summarize  his 
group’s  discussion. 

4.  When  discussing  “City:  San  Francisco,”  point  out  the  light,  feminine  qualities  of 
the  city  as  Langston  Hughes  sees  them:  a  bird  that  spreads  its  wings  and  sings,  the 
lights  that  hang  about  its  head.  This  image  contrasts  with  the  strongly  masculine 
nature  of  “Chicago”:  the  bold  slugger,  the  half-naked  laborers  sweating.  Ask  the 
class  what  these  two  pictures  suggest  about  the  differences  between  the  cities,  even 
though  both  are  cosmopolitan  and  highly  industrialized. 

5.  Before  discussing  “City,”  have  the  students  number  to  five  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  In¬ 
struct  them  to  listen  carefully  as  you  make  five  noises  (cracking  a  yardstick,  shak¬ 
ing  a  box  of  paper  clips,  breaking  a  pencil,  etc.).  After  each  sound,  the  students  are 
to  imitate  the  sound  in  word  form  ( smack,  krish,  klunch,  plop,  beming,  boing,  etc.). 
Have  the  students  compare  answers.  This  exercise  will  introduce  onomatopoeia, 
the  technique  James  Daly  uses  in  “City.” 

6.  Some  students  may  have  had  the  experience  of  watching  freeway  or  highway  traffic 
from  a  plane  or  a  high  hill.  The  cars  look  like  toys  traveling  on  a  game  board. 
Certainly  this  perception  is  different  from  that  of  a  man  who,  working  in  a  sewer, 
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chances  to  stick  his  head  through  a  man-hole  to  notice  cars  whizzing  around  him. 
The  effectiveness  of  “Southbound  on  the  Freeway”  lies  with  May  Swenson  s  fresh 
perception.  A  good  departure  here  would  be  to  have  the  students  describe  some¬ 
thing  familiar  as  viewed  from  an  unusual  viewpoint:  for  example,  a  chair  as  it  looks 
to  someone  lying  directly  under  it. 

7.  Though  “Good  Morning”  was  written  quite  a  few  years  ago,  its  message  is  poignant 
today.  The  poem  offers  a  good  opportunity  to  examine  and  discuss  the  injustice  and 
tyranny  of  big-city  life. 


EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

With  a  minimum  of  instructions,  students  can  learn  to  write  brief  verse  forms;  for 
example,  the  couplet,  haiku,  and  cinquain. 

a.  couplet — two  lines  of  poetry,  rhymed. 

At  once  the  city’s  gloomy  night 
Gave  way  to  neon’s  gaudy  light. 

b.  haiku — a  three-line,  seventeen-syllable  (5-7-5)  poem  that  usually  deals  with  nature, 


often  one  of  the  four  seasons. 

Fir  trees  cold  with  snow  (5) 

Grace  parks  with  their  dignity.  (7) 

Yet  no  birds  come  near.  (5) 

c.  cinquain — a  five-line,  twenty-two  syllable  (2-4-6-8-2)  poem. 

City  (2) 

The  word  excites  (4) 

As  do  the  blasts  of  horns  (6) 

That  set  the  once  still  air  to  move —  (8) 

Vibrant  (2) 


First,  put  an  example  on  the  board.  Then  discuss  the  arrangement  of  fines  and  syllables. 
Using  the  patterns,  have  the  students  build  poems  with  group  effort;  that  is,  have 
each  student  add  a  word  or  phrase  to  the  poem.  By  this  time  the  students  should 
have  gained  enough  facility  with  the  form  to  try  their  hands  at  original  verse.  Col¬ 
lect  the  best  poems  and  “publish”  a  class  anthology. 


Professional  Reference 

Adams,  Harlan  M.,  “Poetry  Should  Be  Heard,”  English  Journal,  April  1954. 
“The  Choice  Forced  upon  Us,”  Life,  February  5,  1965. 

“The  U.  S.  City,”  Life,  Special  Double  Issue,  December  24,  1965. 
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Film 


The  Wonderful  World  of  San  Francisco  (San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce).  29  min,  color. 
A  filmed  documentary  on  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  California. 


NOTES 
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LESSON  NINE -TEXT  PAGE  87 

THE 

FIVE-DOLLAR  BILL 

Tad  Mosel 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Perhaps  the  best  motivation  in  studying  a  lesson  on  television  viewing  would  be  to 
visit  a  local  TV  station  to  see  what  happens  at  the  other  end  of  the  cathode  tube. 
Such  a  field  trip  could  precede  or  follow  this  lesson.  In  the  latter  case,  capitalize  on 
the  students’  interest  by  announcing  the  field  trip  before  you  begin  the  lesson. 
Thus  your  students  will  become  much  more  involved  in  the  technical  terms  of  TV 
production. 


*>  2.  Have  your  students  estimate  the  total  number  of  hours  per  week  that  they  watch 
television.  They  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  that  some  of  them  spend  more 
time  in  front  of  the  TV  set  than  they  spend  in  school.  f 


Another,  more  accurate  way  to  determine  viewing  time  is  to  have  the  students  keep 
a  log  for  the  entire  week,  marking  the  number  of  hours  spent  watching  television 
each  day.  At  the  same  time,  you  may  want  to  have  them  jot  down  the  specific 
programs  that  they  watch  during  the  week.  In  this  way  you  will  get  an  even  more 
accurate  picture  of  your  students’  viewing  habits.  This  can  be  handled  as  a  rating 
service.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  students  can  determine  the  most  popular  TV 
programs  of  the  class  as  a  whole.  A  good  introduction  to  the  week-long  survey 
would  be  a  discussion  of  professional  rating  services  such  as  the  Nielsen  survey. 
Perhaps  a  second  survey  could  be  taken  following  the  lesson  to  determine  the 
changes,  if  any,  in  the  students’  viewing  habits. 


3.  In  the  forestudy,  after  reading  “TV  Drama:  Terms  of  the  Trade,”  obtain  a  tele¬ 
vision  set  for  your  classroom  use  to  illustrate  the  various  terms.  Almost  any  pro¬ 
gram  will  feature  most  of  the  camera  techniques  discussed:  close-ups,  fades,  and  dis¬ 
solves.  You  might  even  pretend  to  be  a  director,  giving  a  running  commentary  on 
the  techniques  as  they  are  used  in  the  program  you  are  watching.  A  soap  opera 
or  even  a  newscast  would  be  appropriate  for  this  purpose. 

4.  As  the  students  read  the  TV  play,  “set  the  stage”  for  them  as  each  scene  changes. 
Select  students  to  portray  the  characters,  and  coach  them  in  effective  dramatic 
interpretations. 
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EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 


1.  The  focus  on  tv  drama  following  the  lesson  is  closely  related  to  the  play  and  to 
the  follow-up  material.  By  answering  the  specific  questions  about  “The  Five- 
Dollar  Bill,”  the  students  will  become  familiar  with  the  process  of  rating  TV  drama. 
They  can  apply  the  general  items  and  questions  to  other  teleplays. 

The  “TV  Drama  Rating  Checklist”  can  also  be  used  to  evaluate  motion  pictures. 
Outstanding  films  are  available  for  classroom  showing.  Many  literary  and  social 
values  can  be  taught  through  the  highly  motivating  media  of  film  and  television. 

2.  Producing  an  active,  critical  viewer  out  of  a  passive,  non-thinking  viewer  is  the 
main  objective  of  this  lesson  and  focus.  Another  related  objective  is  to  encourage 
the  student  to  be  a  selective  viewer.  Following  is  a  commentary  on  selective  view¬ 
ing  which  you  may  wish  to  read  to  your  students. 

Selective  Viewing 

What  kind  of  TV  viewer  are  you?  Are  you  a  “channel  jumper,”  a  viewer  who 
turns  the  channel  selector  at  random,  trying  to  find  an  interesting  program?  Often, 
when  and  if  the  channel  jumper  finds  a  good  program,  it  is  already  half  over.  At 
the  other  extreme  is  the  “channel  squatter,”  the  viewer  who  sets  his  channel 
selector  at  one  station  and  watches  all  of  the  programs  that  happen  to  appear  on 
that  channel,  no  matter  what  they  are.  Most  viewers,  however,  have  favorite  pro¬ 
grams  that  they  never  miss.  These  loyal  viewers  should  plan  their  time  so  that 
they  are  able  to  watch  their  favorite  shows  and  get  their  work  done  as  well. 

All  viewers  should  have  variety  in  their  TV  diet;  otherwise,  they  are  “undernour¬ 
ished.”  Your  mind,  like  your  body,  deserves  a  well-balanced  diet.  Your  mind  needs 
stimulation  and  varied  experiences  to  reach  its  potential.  A  steady  TV  diet  of  super¬ 
ficial  comedies  or  adventure  shows  does  not  give  your  brain  the  exercise  it  needs. 
This  does  not  mean  that  you  should  never  watch  pleasurable  shows  that  require 
little  thinking,  just  as  you  needn’t  do  away  with  dessert  at  meal  time.  It  does  mean 
that  your  viewing  habits  should  be  thoughtfully  planned  so  that  you  will  be  an  in¬ 
formed,  intelligent  viewer. 

The  variety  of  TV  programs  and  stations  allows  you  to  pick  and  choose  your  view¬ 
ing  fare.  Why  not  make  the  best  use  of  your  TV  time?  Here  are  a  few  hints  to  help 
you  become  an  informed,  selective  viewer: 

a.  Check  television  guide  magazines  that  list  the  programs  available  to  you.  Usu¬ 
ally,  a  brief  comment  will  explain  the  content  of  each  program.  Next  best  is  the 
briefer  TV  log  in  your  local  newspaper. 

b.  Read  the  TV  reviews  in  your  daily  newspaper.  You  may  not  agree  with  the  re¬ 
viewer,  but  at  least  you  can  get  one  person’s  opinion  of  a  particular  program. 

c.  Watch  for  famous  plays  or  adaptations  of  good  books  or  stories. 
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d.  Watch  for  programs  presented  by  playwrights,  directors,  and  actors  who  are 
known  for  their  connection  with  high-quality  performances. 

e.  Listen  to  your  friends,  parents,  and  teachers  for  tips  on  good  programs. 

f.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  experiment  with  different  programs.  Give  a  new  program  a 
fighting  chance;  watch  it  long  enough  to  be  able  to  make  a  definite  judgment. 
If  your  city  has  an  educational  TV  station,  don’t  overlook  its  programs.  Many 
good  plays  as  well  as  information  shows  are  presented  on  ETV — without 
commercials. 

3.  Following  are  some  discussion  questions  concerning  selective  viewing: 

a.  What  are  your  favorite  TV  programs?  Why? 

b.  What  TV  play  do  you  remember  most  vividly?  Why? 

c.  Popular  types  of  programs  seem  to  appear  in  groups.  It  seems  as  though  a  show 
becomes  a  hit,  and  before  long  a  half-dozen  copies  of  it  appear.  Quiz  shows, 
westerns,  spy  shows,  and  science-fiction  drama  have  all  had  cycles  of  popularity. 
What  types  of  shows  are  popular  this  season?  Which  shows  are  the  best  of  their 
types?  Why? 

4.  Have  interested  students  report  on  an  aspect  of  TV  production.  Most  encyclopedias 
contain  pictures  and  information  about  the  use,  the  technical  language,  and  the 
history  of  television.  World  Book  Encyclopedia  includes  a  colorful,  simplified  ex¬ 
planation  of  color  TV. 

5.  To  show  the  effect  and  use  of  background  music  in  teleplays,  tape  several  excerpts 
and  play  them  for  the  students.  Have  the  students  try  to  guess  the  mood  of  the 
action  that  accompanies  the  excerpts.  In  some  cases  the  students  will  be  able  to 
guess  the  particular  program  by  its  theme  music. 

6.  Television  producers,  sponsors,  and  stars  are  keenly  aware  of  viewers’  comments. 
Have  your  students  write  letters  of  criticism — complimentary  or  admonishing — to 
local  stations,  networks,  or  TV  magazines.  TV  Guide  contains  a  list  of  TV  stations 
and  addresses  in  its  service  area. 

Professional  Reference 

The  use  of  television  and  motion-picture  drama  can  be  an  important  part  of  your 
total  English  program.  An  appreciation  of  literature  as  well  as  cultural  values  can  be 
transmitted  by  these  highly  motivating  media.  In  recent  years  more  and  more  outstand¬ 
ing  programs  and  feature  films  are  being  made  available  to  the  classroom  teacher. 
The  imaginative  teacher  can  use  these  media  as  a  nucleus  out  of  which  all  of  the 
English  skills  can  evolve:  speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing,  and  critical  thinking. 

The  only  limits  of  the  mass  media  approach  to  English  are  the  resources  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  and  the  resources  of  his  school  district.  Check  your  district’s  audio¬ 
visual  catalog  for  available  films,  kinescopes,  and  video-tapes. 
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Here  are  two  sources  that  discuss  the  general  nature  of  the  modern  media  and  what 
teachers  can  do  to  help  students  discriminate  and  evaluate  mass  media: 

Boutwell,  William  D.  (ed),  “Using  Mass  Media  in  the  Schools,”  Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
(NCTE  Stock  No.  M27-26). 

Hodgkinson,  A.  W.,  Screen  Education:  Teaching  a  Critical  Approach  to  Cinema  and  Tele¬ 
vision,  International  Documents  Service  (UNESCO),  1964. 

Television 

A  continuing  study  of  television  drama  can  be  generated  by  the  lesson  and  focus, 
capitalizing  on  outstanding  teleplays  that  appear  throughout  the  year.  Watch  for  TV 
adaptations  of  good  stage  plays,  novels,  and  stories.  You  may  want  to  rely  on  TV  re¬ 
views  as  well  as  reruns  of  outstanding  programs  you  have  already  seen.  You  may  want 
to  adapt  and/or  duplicate  the  “TV  Drama  Rating  Checklist”  for  your  students.  One 
method  would  be  to  leave  space  between  the  major  headings,  adding  your  own  specific 
questions  related  to  the  particular  drama  being  evaluated.  For  notice  of  monthly 
offerings,  write  to: 

Television  Information  Office,  666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10019 

Here  are  several  sources  containing  practical  hints  on  the  use  of  television  in  the 
English  classroom: 

Hoopes,  Ned  E.,  “TV’s  Captive  Audience  Awakens  in  the  Classroom,”  English  Journal, 
March  1965. 

Meadows,  Robert,  “Get  Smart:  Let  TV  Work  for  You,”  English  Journal,  January  1967. 
Postman,  Neil,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Study  of  Television,  “Television  and  the 
Teaching  of  English,”  NCTE  (Stock  No.  P56-48),  1961. 

Rowland,  Howard  S.,  “Using  the  TV  Westerns,”  English  Journal,  December  1963. 

Motion  Picture 

“Oh,  boy,  a  film  today!”  is  a  typical  reaction  of  students  as  they  enter  the  English 
classroom  and  see  a  film  projector  and  screen  set  up.  One  might  think  that  student 
interest  in  films  would  be  dampened  by  the  many  mediocre  teaching  films  used  for  so 
many  years  in  the  English  class.  You  know  the  type:  poor  quality,  poor  acting,  out¬ 
dated  concepts,  outdated  speech  and  dress,  and  usually  presented  with  a  condescend¬ 
ing  and/or  artificial  tone.  This  type  of  classroom  film  has  certainly  alienated  many 
teachers  and  made  skeptics  of  them.  As  a  consequence,  the  teachers — not  the  stu¬ 
dents — have  to  be  resold  on  the  merits  of  motion  pictures  in  the  English  classroom. 
Films,  like  most  tools  of  the  teaching  profession,  have  been  greatly  improved.  More 
quality  films  are  now  available  to  school  districts  than  most  teachers  would  imagine. 
The  viewing  fare  available  ranges  from  older  classics  ( Citizen  Kane,  The  Golden  Age 
of  Comedy,  W.  C.  Fields  and  Charlie  Chaplin  films)  to  Walt  Disney  features  ( Davy 
Crockett,  Texas  John  Slaughter,  Treasure  Island)  to  art  films,  foreign  and  domestic 
( The  Loneliness  of  the  Long  Distance  Runner,  The  Red  Balloon,  An  Occurrence  at 
Owl  Creek  Bridge).  Films  based  on  novels  or  stage  plays  can  give  an  added  dimension 
to  the  students’  appreciation,  illustrating  the  techniques  of  both  media  through 
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comparative  study.  Some  of  these  films  available  are  Lilies  of  the  Field,  A  Raisin  in 
the  Sun,  Requiem,  for  a  Heavyweight,  1984,  Death  of  a  Salesman,  Rridge  on  the  River 
Kwai,  Fail  Safe,  Cry  the  Beloved  Country,  Shane,  The  Light  in  the  Forest. 

Your  handling  of  film  study  will  depend  upon  your  own  particular  objectives  as  well 
as  the  resources  available  to  you.  For  example,  you  may  want  to  teach  the  film  as  a 
separate  art  form  in  a  block  or  unit.  Or,  you  may  want  to  schedule  certain  films 
throughout  the  school  year,  perhaps  one  per  week,  or  one  feature  film  per  month. 
Another  possibility  is  to  correlate  the  films  with  the  students’  reading.  Class  sets  of 
short  novels  such  as  Lilies  of  the  Field  can  easily  be  obtained  in  paperback.  After 
reading  and  discussing  the  novel,  the  film  version  can  be  presented,  providing  for 
more  discussion  and  perhaps  a  meaningful  writing  assignment. 

Some  schools  have  formed  film  study  clubs.  Some  classes  have  even  produced  their 
own  films.  In  order  to  produce  the  needed  rental  fee  for  top-notch  feature  films,  some 
school  clubs  and  student  body  organizations  charge  a  nominal  admission  price  during  a 
noon-time  showing.  For  more  efficient  and  economic  use  of  films,  your  school  may 
want  to  combine  several  English  classes  to  view  a  particularly  good  film. 

Feature  films  may  be  bought,  leased,  or  rented.  Some  of  the  films  can  be  purchased 
by  eligible  districts  through  grants  provided  by  NDEA,  Title  III,  and  ESEA,  Titles  I, 
II,  and  III. 

In  addition  to  exploring  your  district’s  audio-visual  catalog  for  suitable  films,  also 
check  your  city,  county,  and  state  library  film  catalogs.  Some  universities  and  private 
companies  also  distribute  films  at  little  or  no  cost.  Following  are  three  major  film 
distributors  who  will  provide  free  catalogs  listing  films,  descriptions,  and  costs: 

1.  Audio  Film  Center,  10  Fiske  Place,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York  10550 

2.  Brandon  Films,  Inc.,  200  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10019  (Sep¬ 
arate  catalogs  of  films  eligible  for  government  grants  are  available.) 

3.  Contemporary  Films,  Inc.,  267  West  25th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10001 

Here  are  several  references  on  film  study  that  you  may  find  useful: 

Bluestone,  George,  Novels  into  Film,  University  of  California  Press,  1961.  (PB) 

Calkin,  John,  Film  Study  in  the  High  School,  Fordham  Film  Study  Center,  1965. 

Fisher,  Edward,  The  Screen  Arts,  Sheed  and  Ward,  Inc.,  1960. 

Knight,  Arthur,  The  Liveliest  Art,  New  American  Library,  1959. 

Lewin  and  Frazier,  Standards  of  Photoplay  Appreciation,  NCTE  (Stock  No.  M27-17),  1957 
(a  basic  text). 

Mallery,  David,  The  School  and  the  Art  of  the  Motion  Picture,  National  Association  of 
Independent  Schools,  1964. 

Sheridan,  Marion  C.,  et  al..  The  Motion  Picture  and  the  Teaching  of  English,  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts,  (NCTE  Stock  No.  P56-83),  1965. 
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Several  contributors  to  the  English  Journal  (in  the  following  listing)  have  chronicled 
their  success  with  film  study  in  the  classroom.  The  Reverend  J.  Paul  Carrico’s  article 
is  particularly  comprehensive,  offering  a  rationale  for  a  film  course  in  the  curriculum, 
including  useful  methods  of  handling  a  film  study,  and  ending  with  a  syllabus  outline 
and  a  recommended  list  of  provocative  films.  In  the  same  issue,  Sister  Mary  Laboure 
Harig,  S.N.B.,  tells  of  her  experiences  with  feature  films  and  how  they  motivated  the 
learning  of  literary  concepts.  David  Babcock  tells  how  to  produce  films  using  the 
athletic  department’s  movie  camera  and  a  tape  recorder.  Frank  Manchel  describes  a 
project  in  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  in  which  slow  learners  read  eleven  novels  and 
then  viewed  the  screen  versions:  Mister  Roberts,  Shane,  The  Bad  Seed,  Ox-Bow  Inci¬ 
dent,  1984,  and  others.  He  also  lists  other  available  films  and  novels  for  comparative 
study.  William  Parkins  discusses  a  project  using  feature  films  as  the  basis  for  composi¬ 
tions.  He  also  includes  practical  hints  for  a  successful  film-composition  program. 

Babcock,  David,  “A  Way  to  Inexpensive  Classroom  Movie  Making,”  English  Journal,  March 
1967. 

Carrico,  The  Rev.  J.  Paul,  C.S.C.,  “Matter  and  Meaning  of  Motion  Pictures,”  English  Journal, 
January  1967. 

Harig,  Sister  Mary  Laboure,  S.N.D.,  “Reeling  in  English  Class,”  English  Journal,  January 
1967. 

Manchel,  Frank,  “The  Screen  and  the  Book:  a  Solution  for  Slow  Learners,”  English  Journal, 
March  1964. 

Parkins,  William  L.,  Jr.,  “Motion  Pictures  and  Written  Composition,”  English  Journal, 
January  1963. 


Films  About  TV 

For  Better,  For  Worse  (Brandon  Films).  12  min,  color.  A  British  animated-film  satire  on  the 
ability  of  TV  to  mesmerize  the  non-thinking  viewer.  Also  shows  the  better  aims  of  tele¬ 
vision — to  entertain  and  inform. 

Television  in  Your  Community  (Coronet).  10  min,  b&w.  Presents  an  inside  view  of  a  TV  studio. 
Shows  camera  angles  and  operation  involved  in  putting  a  program  on  the  air. 

The  Story  of  Television  (Institute  of  Visual  Training).  26  min,  color.  An  RCA  film  depicting 
the  history  of  TV.  Shows  several  “firsts”  (first  sports  coverage,  first  color,  etc.).  When  first 
color  telecast  is  shown,  the  film  changes  from  b&w  to  color. 


Films  About  Motion  Pictures 

Film  Appreciation  Series  (OFM  Films).  Four  films  of  28  min  each.  A  series  of  four  films  that 
illustrate  methods  of  movie-making,  including  camera  techniques,  editing,  design  and 
composition,  visual  symbols,  and  the  work  of  writer,  director,  editor,  cast,  and  art  di¬ 
rector.  Narrated  by  Professor  Edward  Fisher  of  Notre  Dame  University.  Illustrates  con¬ 
cepts  by  clips  from  feature  films.  Entertaining  as  well  as  informative.  Makes  a  good  intro¬ 
duction  to  film  study.  For  teacher  reference,  a  guide,  “How  to  See  a  Motion  Picture,’ 
accompanies  the  films.  Purchase  or  rent  the  films  from: 

OFM  Films,  1229  South  Santee,  Los  Angeles,  California  90015 
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The  History  of  the  Cinema  (Contemporary  Films).  12  min,  b&w.  A  British  caitoon  satire  on 
the  history  of  film  development.  Emphasizes  the  fact  that  while  progress  has  been  made 
in  film  technology,  film  content  has  not  matured  appreciably. 

On  Seeing  Film  .  .  .  Film  and  Literature  (University  of  Southern  California).  Shows  behind- 
the-scenes  footage  of  the  production  of  Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai.  Explains  elements  of 
film  art  used  by  director. 

Screen  Writer  (McGraw-Hill).  9  min,  b&w.  Shows  how  a  script  writer  adapts  a  story  for  the 
screen.  Uses  cuttings  from  older  major  movie  hits  starring  well-known  screen  stars. 


NOTES 
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LESSON  TEN -TEXT  PAGE  111 

LOVE  IS 
KIND  OF 
FRAGILE 

Robert  M.  Ross 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

1.  In  this  lesson  the  students  will  learn  the  meaning  of  the  word  tone  as  the  emotional 
attitude  which  a  speaker  or  writer  takes  toward  a  subject.  How  one  speaks  can  be 
as  important  as  what  one  says.  Without  the  benefit  of  vocal  inflections  and  gestures, 
the  writer  must  establish  his  tone  through  the  choice,  context,  and  arrangement 
of  words.  Before  you  begin  the  lesson: 

a.  Demonstrate,  by  varying  your  voice,  how  the  single  word  no  can  be  spoken  in 
several  ways  to  convey  different  emotional  meanings.  After  you  say  the  word, 
ask  the  students  to  identify  the  tone.  Tones  such  as  surprise,  doubt,  disappoint¬ 
ment,  impatience,  or  anger  might  be  demonstrated. 

b.  Ask  the  students  to  describe  the  tone  in  the  following  written  expressions.  (They 
may  describe  the  tone  as  critical,  amused,  or  sarcastic). 

(1)  My  aunt  swore  off  smoking  and  started  devouring  chocolate  candy  instead. 

(2)  Females  always  see  two  sides  to  every  question — their  side  and  the  wrong 
side. 

(3)  He  thinks  he  is  heaven’s  gift  to  the  opposite  sex. 

2.  In  forestudy  Practice  2,  write  these  words  on  the  board  and  define  them:  satire 
(n.),  satirize  (v.),  and  satirical  (adj.).  Explain  that  in  the  story  Danton’s  love  life 
receives  rather  severe  treatment  from  the  humorously  satirical  pen  of  the  author. 

3.  When  you  turn  to  the  read  question,  add  that  the  students  should  look  especially 
for  the  author’s  satirical  viewpoint. 

4.  As  the  class  begins  follow-up  Practice  3,  you  may  need  to  move  around  in  the 
room,  offering  suggestions  to  individuals  who  have  difficulty  in  starting  their  papers. 

Considerable  class  time  will  be  required  for  all  students  to  complete  this  rather 
challenging  assignment  (either  A  or  R).  Have  your  students  finish  only  a  first  draft, 
since  a  similar  paper  is  scheduled  in  the  next  lesson.  At  the  end  of  the  next  lesson 
each  student  can  revise  and  hand  in  whichever  paper  he  feels  has  been  the  more 
successful  in  first  draft.  You  can  help  individuals  at  their  desks  as  they  attempt  both 
papers;  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  read  and  correct  more  than  one  of  the 
papers  completely  for  every  student. 
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EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 


1.  Before  starting  follow-up  Practice  3,  read  aloud  a  few  excerpts  from  Roger 
Vaughan’s  “No  Man’s  Land,  Twelve  Blocks  Long,”  in  Life,  August  26,  1966,  page 
76,  to  illustrate  the  use  of  slang  and  figurative  language  in  a  magazine  article.  In 
the  event  that  the  class  should  insist  upon  your  reading  the  entire  article,  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  skip  some  of  the  more  sophisticated  words  and  passages.  Be  sure  that 
your  students  get  the  true  point  of  the  article;  the  tone  is  satiric  and  critical,  not 
laudatory. 

2.  Offer  the  prize  of  extra  credit  to  any  student  who  brings  to  class  and  reads  aloud 
a  passage  from  a  magazine  article  illustrating  a  certain  tone  which  he  correctly 
identifies.  Offer  double  credit  to  anyone  who  will  similarly  share  a  passage  from 
his  own  writing  in  either  this  lesson  or  the  next  one. 

Professional  Reference 

Altick,  Richard  D.,  Preface  to  Critical  Reading,  Chapter  5,  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1968. 

Heiman,  Ernest,  “The  Use  of  Slang  in  Teaching  Linguistics,”  English  Journal,  February  1967. 

Zivley,  Sherry,  “Sugar-Coated  Tone  and  Point  of  View — To  be  Taken  Inductively,’’  English 
Journal,  September  1964. 


NOTES 
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LESSON  ELEVEN -TEXT  PAGE  121 

THRILLS,  CHILLS, 
SPILLS  AND  BILLS 

Jack  Douglas  

TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Danger,  in  general,  and  speed,  in  particular,  are  fascinating  subjects  to  most  young 
people.  Capitalize  on  this  interest  before  you  begin  the  lesson  by  first  asking  the 
class  if  they  know  the  world’s  records  for  the  following: 


Speed  in  air 

cosmonauts  in  rocket . (17,750  mph) 

in  jet  X-15  . (2,905  mph) 

Speed  on  land . (559  mph) 

Speed  on  water . (276  mph) 

Highest  manned  balloon  ascent . (21.5  miles) 

Deepest  descent  in  ocean . (6.78  miles) 

Highest  dive  into  water . (250  feet) 

Motorcycle  speed  record . (224  mph) 

Longest  distance  swum . (292  miles) 


The  records  listed  above  were  given  in  the  1965  edition  of  Guinness  Book  of  World 
Records,  and  some  of  the  records  will  have  been  broken  in  subsequent  years.  You 
can  check  current  almanacs  for  the  latest  records. 

Next,  discuss  the  reasons  people  feel  that  they  have  to  break  records.  Here  are  some 
questions  related  to  the  daredevil  impulse  in  human  nature: 

a.  Why  do  people  risk  their  lives  to  achieve  records? 

b.  Is  the  love  of  speed  part  of  human  nature? 

c.  Why  do  car  manufacturers  produce  cars  that  will  exceed  the  speed  limits  on 
most  highways? 

d.  Why  do  people  buy  cars  that  have  much  more  horsepower  than  they  need? 

e.  What  problems  does  the  love  for  speed  create? 

f.  How  can  a  person  find  a  sensible  outlet  for  his  love  of  danger  and/or  speed? 

At  this  point  you  might  want  to  discuss  individuals  who  have  courted  danger: 
Lindbergh,  the  Mount  Everest  climbers,  Sir  Francis  Chichester  (who  circumnavi¬ 
gated  the  earth  in  a  small  sailing  boat  in  1967),  test  pilots,  astronauts,  race  drivers. 

Finally,  explain  that  “Thrills,  Chills,  Spills  and  Bills ”  was  written  by  a  comedy 
writer  about  his  own  experience  as  a  sports-car  racer. 
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2.  The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  relationship  of  written 
language  to  spoken  language.  Most  students  have  little  trouble  communicating 
orally;  the  fact  that  many  are  stymied  when  they  attempt  to  transform  their  exact 
meaning  into  writing  indicates  the  value  of  acquainting  them  with  the  many  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  language  they  speak  and  the  language  they  write. 

3.  In  the  introductory  section  of  the  forestudy,  you  may  want  to  let  each  student 
give  one  interpretation  of  Jackie’s  reply.  Or,  each  student  can  try  to  give  as  many 
interpretations  as  possible.  In  either  case,  tell  the  students  to  vary  their  tone  of 
voice,  emphasize  different  words,  and  vary  the  pitch  of  different  words  to  convey 
the  different  meanings.  The  aim  of  this  exercise  is  to  illustrate  the  inadequacy  of 
written  language  out  of  context. 

4.  In  Practice  1  of  the  forestudy,  the  context  clues  are  given.  The  three  phonological 
terms  are  also  illustrated:  stress,  pitch,  and  gaps  (juncture).  A  technical  discussion  of 
these  terms  is  not  necessary  for  a  practical  application  by  the  student.  A  basic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  general  concepts  presented  here  is  enough  for  most  students  without 
getting  them  confused  with  primary  and  secondary  stress,  levels  of  pitch,  and  single 
and  double  bar  junctures.  You  may  indicate  that  linguists  do  make  such  fine 
distinctions  in  order  to  describe  the  language  in  detail. 

5.  As  a  further  introduction  to  the  selection,  ask  how  many  students  have  seen  Jack 
Douglas  on  various  “talk  shows”  on  television.  Usually  he  is  accompanied  by  his 
young  Japanese  wife  (not  the  wife  mentioned  in  the  excerpt  in  the  forestudy) 
whose  naivete  about  American  customs  is  humorously  exploited  by  the  host  and  by 
Douglas  himself.  Occasionally  Douglas  shows  his  “home”  movies  with  a  humorous 
commentary.  His  presentation  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  deadpan  expression, 
making  his  unique  brand  of  humor  even  funnier. 

6.  Read  the  selection  aloud.  In  this  way  you  can  stop  occasionally  to  call  attention  to 
certain  sound  signals  mentioned  in  the  forestudy.  Note  particularly  the  stressed, 
italicized  words  and  the  exclamation  marks.  As  you  read,  the  students  should  follow 
along  in  their  texts.  This  practice  will  help  them  to  visualize  your  phrasing  and 
intonation  techniques. 

7.  In  the  follow-up  discussion  of  “Sound  Signals,”  you  may  have  students  act  out  the 
various  nonverbal  signals  to  meaning:  whistles,  grunts,  sighs.  For  example,  the 
sound  “Humph”  can  suggest  numerous  meanings.  For  an  additional  illustration  of 
sound  signals,  ask  the  students  to  say  yes,  giving  it  various  meanings,  ranging  from 
an  emphatic  affirmative  to  a  subtle  suggestion  of  “maybe.” 

8.  In  follow-up  Practice  5,  you  may  want  to  add  other  words  and  phrases  that  can 
be  confused  in  pronunciation  by  unclear  junctures. 
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EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Have  the  students  practice  translating  speech  into  written  language  by  writing 
down  other  jokes  they  know.  They  can  exchange  papers  and  read  each  other’s  jokes 
aloud,  to  discover  the  proper  interpretation  for  the  most  humorous  effect. 

2.  Read  other  sections  from  Douglas’  books  to  the  students.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
his  books  contain  sections  that  are  too  mature  in  language  or  subject  matter  to  be 
appropriate  for  the  classroom.  However,  one  tame  but  hilarious  chapter  from  A 
Funny  Thing  Happened  to  Me  on  My  Way  to  the  Grave  is  “Christmas  Eve  Cook- 
Out.” 

3.  Have  interested  students  report  on  various  types  of  automobile  racing:  sports  car, 
stock  car,  drag. 

4.  If  possible,  arrange  for  a  local  race  driver  or  mechanic  to  speak  to  your  class  on 
his  specialty.  In  most  cities  local  policemen  are  available  to  speak  on  auto  safety. 
Have  students  prepare  for  such  a  visit  by  having  specific  questions  at  hand. 

5.  Ask  an  interested  student  to  investigate  and  report  on  new  developments  in  auto¬ 
mobiles.  The  electric  automobile  shows  some  promise  as  cheap,  non-air-polluting 
transportation,  for  example.  Have  the  student  read  Ken  Purdy’s  “The  Indestructible 
Electric”  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  January  1962. 


Professional  Reference 

Duggins,  James  H.,  “Reading  and  Social  Difference,”  English  Journal,  April  1965. 
McWhirter,  Norris  and  Ross,  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records,  Bantam  Books.  (PB) 

Ross,  Frank  E.,  “For  the  Disadvantaged  Student— A  Program  That  Swings,”  English  Journal, 
April  1965. 

Spiegler,  Charles  G.,  “If  Only  Dickens  Had  Written  About  Hot  Rods!”  English  Journal, 
April  1965. 


Film 

The  Green  Helmet  (Films  Incorporated).  88  min,  b&w.  An  exciting  MGM  feature  film  on  auto 
racing,  starring  Bill  Travers  and  Ed  Begley.  Filmed  at  some  of  the  world’s  famous  courses, 
including  France’s  Le  Mans  and  Italy’s  Mille  Miglia. 

Magic  Hiway,  U.S.A.  (Walt  Disney  Productions).  29  min,  color.  The  story  of  our  highways _ 

past,  present,  and  future. 

Motor  Mania  (Walt  Disney  Productions).  7  min,  color.  A  humorous  cartoon  satire  of  an  “aver¬ 
age”  motorist  who  changes  appallingly  when  he  gets  behind  the  steering  wheel.  Used 
by  police  departments,  schools,  and  safety  councils  to  point  out  poor  driving  habits. 

Sports  Cars:  The  Rage  to  Race  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films).  23  min,  b&w.  Explores  the 
lure  of  the  dangers  in  sports-car  racing. 
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LESSON  TWELVE -TEXT  PAGE  131 

POETRY  IN  SONG 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

■>-  1.  Tell  the  class  that  you  are  going  to  read  a  poem  to  them.  Without  further  explana¬ 
tion,  proceed  to  read  the  lyrics  of  a  currently  popular  song.  If  you  select  a 
rather  saccharine  example  of  pop  lyrics,  exaggerate  the  poetic  reading.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  choose  one  of  the  few  good  lyrics,  read  the  lyrics  as  you  would 
a  serious  poem.  Lyrics  of  popular  songs  can  be  obtained  by  transcribing  the  words 
as  you  hear  them  from  a  record  or  from  the  radio.  If  you  prefer,  you  may  pur¬ 
chase  (for  about  twenty-five  cents)  a  songbook  featuring  the  lyrics  of  currently 
popular  songs.  In  the  latter  case  you  will  have  several  examples — both  good  and 
bad — from  which  to  choose. 

The  students  will  probably  recognize  the  lyrics  as  one  of  “their”  songs.  Discuss  the 
lyrics  as  poetry — good  or  bad.  Try  to  avoid  downgrading  the  lyrics  simply  because 
of  the  presence  of  slang  or  on  the  basis  of  subject  matter.  Rather,  point  out  forced 
rhymes,  vague  or  senseless  meaning,  sentimentality,  and  hackneyed  expressions. 
Emphasize  the  values  of  good  poetry — specific,  vivid  words,  striking  sensory  images, 
effective  similes  and  metaphors,  a  meaningful  experience. 

If  possible,  after  discussing  the  lyrics,  play  a  record  or  tape  recording  of  the  song. 
Perhaps  the  students  can  discover  why  the  song  is  popular,  whether  it  is  because 
of  the  lyrics,  the  melody,  the  musical  arrangement,  the  “beat,”  the  style  of  the 
vocalist,  or  a  combination  of  these  qualities. 

The  preceding  activity  should  provide  motivation  for  the  lesson,  which  explores 
various  aspects  of  this  question:  What  makes  a  good  song-poem? 

2.  One  effective  way  of  reading  poetry  aloud  is  to  have  the  class  take  part  in  choral 
reading.  Choral  reading  can  be  simple  or  elaborate.  It  might  involve  merely  divid¬ 
ing  the  poem  into  two  parts,  with  the  boys  reading  one  part  and  the  girls  reading 
the  other.  With  an  ambitious  class,  it  might  involve  students  taking  parts  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pitch  of  their  voices  and  combining  in  different  numbers  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  complex  voice  chorus.  “America”  calls  for  a  dialog  with  girls’  voices; 
“Rock  Island”  features  men’s  parts.  Emphasize  the  importance  of  enunciation  and 
phrasing.  You  or  a  good  student  can  direct  the  poetry  chorus  with  hand  signals  to 
start  the  reading,  to  set  the  rhythm,  to  show  change  in  tempo  and  loudness,  and  to 
end  the  selection.  Choral  reading  can  provide  students  with  practice  in  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  speaking  skills. 
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3.  After  you  have  read  and  discussed  each  lyric  in  this  lesson,  play  the  complete  song 
for  the  students,  allowing  them  to  hear  the  words  and  music  together.  For  a  com¬ 
parative  study,  you  may  wish  to  play  different  versions  of  the  same  songs  to  show 
variations  in  wording,  arrangements,  and  styles.  These  will  occur  particularly  in 
the  folk  songs  in  this  lesson.  For  example,  some  versions  of  “The  Eddystone  Light” 
contain  this  chorus: 

Yo,  ho,  ho,  the  wind  blows  free, 

Oh,  for  a  life  on  the  rolling  sea. 

4.  For  more  complete  background  information  on  “Sixteen  Tons”  and  “The  Big  Rock 
Candy  Mountain,”  see  The  Folk  Songs  of  North  America  by  Alan  Lomax,  pages  282 
and  410.  This  book  is  a  comprehensive,  major  work  on  the  background  and  scope 
of  folk  music  in  North  America.  Alan  Lomax,  following  his  father  John’s  footsteps, 
has  produced  a  scholarly  and  highly  entertaining  book  that  is  valuable  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  folklore. 


EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Folk  music  (including  the  poetry  of  lyrics)  is  a  fascinating  subject  that  deserves 
much  more  attention  than  the  space  in  this  lesson  permits.  Young  people  have 
rediscovered  folk  music — traditional  and  composed — making  it  a  natural  vehicle 
for  teaching  not  only  poetry,  but  cultural  values  and  inter-ethnic  respect. 

At  one  high  school  a  complete  three-week  unit  is  devoted  to  folklore  as  seen  through 
the  music,  the  tales,  the  superstitions,  and  the  historical  events  of  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  unit  has  had  considerable  success  with  all  ability  levels.  The 
sophistication  of  materials  and  assignments  is  varied  among  the  different  levels. 

If  you  wish  to  teach  a  similar  unit,  it  need  only  extend  over  a  few  days  and  it  need 
not  be  an  elaborate,  technical,  and  rigid  piece  of  pedagogy.  Improvise  and  adjust 
to  the  interests  of  your  students,  to  the  particular  resources  of  your  school,  and  to 
the  lore  of  your  area.  Some  students  may  want  to  collect  versions  of  songs  their 
parents  or  other  people  sing  in  their  area.  Almost  every  student  in  your  school  will 
probably  know  a  parody  of  a  school  song  that  they  have  learned  from  their  class¬ 
mates.  Most  schools  have  a  few  musically  talented  students  or  faculty  members  who 
are  more  than  happy  to  perform  for  a  captive  audience.  You  might  even  coax  a 
professional  folksinger  to  bring  his  guitar  and  his  bag  of  songs  to  your  classroom. 

If  you  treat  such  folklore  objectively,  dispassionately,  but  not  without  humor,  you 
will  find  the  students  quite  willing  to  approach  poetry  and  folklore  in  general  with 
a  sense  of  appreciation  and  understanding.  You  need  not  be  a  folklore  scholar  to 
present  a  unit  of  folk  music.  Armed  with  a  few  reference  works  (such  as  the  Lomax 
book  mentioned  previously)  and  a  stack  of  records,  you  will  have  more  than  enough 
material  for  a  week. 
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One  way  of  beginning  the  unit  is  to  explain  the  background  of  the  song  that  put 
folk  music  in  the  top  ten,  for  this  generation  at  least:  “Tom  Dooley,”  by  the  Kingston 
Trio.  The  original  version,  “Tom  Dula,”  was  collected  by  a  folklorist  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  North  Carolina  and  was  based  on  the  hanging  of  Thomas  C.  Dula  in  1868. 
Supposedly  Tom  Dula  composed  the  song  in  jail  as  he  awaited  his  execution.  Other 
tragic  folk  ballads  can  be  discussed  and  played:  “Barbara  Allen,’  “John  Hardy, 
“Edward,”  “John  Henry,”  “Casey  Jones,”  “Frankie  and  Johnny.”  Several  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  different  songs  can  be  played  to  show  the  effects  of  transmission 
and  variation  on  the  songs.  If  possible,  select  some  folk  songs  that  are  currently 
popular  and  present  older  versions,  to  show  contrasting  styles  and  lyrics.  For 
example,  a  few  years  ago  “The  House  of  the  Rising  Sun,”  recorded  by  the  Animals, 
became  a  teenage  hit.  The  same  song  recorded  by  both  Josh  White  and  Ronnie 
Gilbert  (of  the  Weavers)  can  be  played  for  the  students,  who  will  be  quite  impressed 
by  the  differences  in  the  three  versions  of  the  song.  Other  folksongs  which  have 
been  modernized  are  “Frankie  and  Johnny”  by  Glen  Yarborough,  “Boll  Weevil”  by 
Brook  Benton,  and  “Kisses  Sweeter  than  Wine”  by  Jimmie  Rodgers. 


You  may  want  to  stress  the  folksongs  of  a  particular  area  or  ethnic  group,  or  you 
may  want  to  concentrate  on  your  own  favorite  folksingers.  Most  students  prefer 
the  more  popular  folk  singers  and  groups:  The  Kingston  Trio,  The  Smothers 
Brothers,  Peter,  Paul,  and  Mary,  Joan  Baez,  Leon  Bibb,  the  New  Christy  Minstrels, 
and  others.  However,  listening  to  such  colorful,  authentic  folksingers  as  Jimmie 
Driftwood,  Huddie  Ledbetter  (Leadbelly),  Jean  Ritchie,  and  Woody  Guthrie  can 
be  a  new  experience  for  your  class. 


Some  of  the  younger  “folk’’  composers  offer  a  rich  source  of  material.  Protest  songs 
have  become  standard  fare  for  today’s  teenagers.  Many  young  people  have  chosen 
Bob  Dylan  as  the  philosopher  and  poet  of  their  generation.  Some  of  Dylan’s  lyrics 
(“Blowin'  in  the  Wind,”  “Subterranean  Homesick  Blues,”  “Mr.  Tambourine  Man”) 
achieve  a  poetry  that  speaks  to  the  youth  of  today  in  their  language.  Unlike 
the  sentimental  “moon-June-spoon”  composers,  Dylan  uses  many  of  the  devices 
of  modern  poetry  to  get  his  songs  across.  Other  folk-poets  who  speak  to  the 
young  are  Donovan,  and  Simon  and  Garfunkle.  Many  of  these  young  composers 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Woody  Guthrie,  the  wandering  composer-troubadour  from 
Oklahoma.  Guthrie  wrote  about  the  common  man  and  his  condition.  In  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Walt  Whitman,  Guthrie  wrote  with  a  zest  for  living  and  a  love  of  words. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Great  Depression  and  World  War  II,  Guthrie  became  the  poet 
of  the  people  through  such  songs  as  “This  Land  Is  Your  Land,”  “So  Long,  It’s  Been 
Good  to  Know  You,”  “Hard  Travelin’,”  “Lonesome  Valley,”  and  “Pretty  Boy  Floyd.” 


Robert  Shelton,  folk  music  critic  for  The  New  York  Times,  has  edited  a  collection 
of  Guthrie’s  stories,  poems,  drawings,  and  reminiscences  in  the  book  Born  to  Win. 
You  may  want  to  read  certain  appropriate  passages  to  your  students.  One  very 
poignant  section  concerns  Guthrie’s  daughter,  who  died  from  burns  when  her  cloth- 
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ing  caught  fire.  In  his  understated,  simple  style  Guthrie  presents  a  touching  tribute 
to  his  lost  child. 

Surprise  your  students  by  showing  an  acquaintance  with  their  musical  heroes.  Point 
out  some  of  the  reasons  these  young  singers  and  composers  are  liked  by  teenagers. 

2.  Other  songs  worth  studying  as  poetry  might  include  “My  Favorite  Things”  by  Ham- 
merstein,  “You’re  the  Top”  by  Cole  Porter,  and  “Birth  of  the  Blues”  by  DeSylva 
and  Brown. 

3.  As  you  analyze  popular  song  lyrics,  the  problem  of  censorship  may  arise.  In  recent 
years  many  of  the  hit  songs  have  contained  references  to  narcotics,  sex,  homosex¬ 
uality.  Sometimes  these  references  are  hidden  to  the  adult  by  current  slang, 
teen  jargon,  and  double  entendre.  Others  are  blatant  in  their  messages  to  the  young. 
Some  “top  forty”  radio  stations  refuse  to  play  such  songs,  yet  many  stations  use 
little  discretion  with  their  musical  offerings.  Discuss  this  problem  with  your  students. 
Should  a  radio  station  refuse  to  play  songs  which  it  feels  are  immoral?  Why? 

4.  Students  may  wish  to  study  a  popular  musical  play.  Musical  excerpts  from  West 
Side  Story,  The  Music  Man,  The  King  and  I,  The  Sound  of  Music,  and  others, 
are  recorded  on  long-playing  records.  Books  containing  the  story  or  dramatic 
script  for  musicals  are  available  in  most  libraries.  Scope  magazine  reprinted  the 
dialog  of  West  Side  Story  in  its  issues  of  February  3  and  10,  1967.  If  you  have  access 
to  back  issues  of  Scope,  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  class  sets  of  the  play. 

5.  Let  interested  students  try  their  hand  at  writing  song  lyrics  (poems).  Or,  have  them 
write  one  or  more  original  verses  for  a  song  they  already  know.  This  activity  will 
stress  to  them  the  importance  of  rhythm  and  syllable  count. 

Professional  Reference 

Guthrie,  Woodie,  Born  to  Win,  Macmillan,  1965. 

Kiley,  Frederick  S.,  “The  Hit  Record’s  Third  Side,”  English  Journal,  October  1961. 

Leach,  Maria,  and  Jerome  Fried  (eds.),  Funk  and  Wagnalls’  Standard  Dictionary  of  Folk¬ 
lore,  Mythology,  and  Legend,  Funk  and  Wagnalls. 

Lee,  Hector  H.,  and  Donald  Roberson,  Lore  of  Our  Land,  Harper  &  Row,  1963. 

Lomax,  Alan,  The  Folk  Songs  of  North  America,  Doubleday,  1960. 

Paller,  Ruth,  “Choral  Reading  in  Junior  High  School,”  English  Journal,  February  1965. 

Film 

Many  feature  musicals  are  available  through  the  various  film  distributors.  Films  that 

can  be  rented  include  The  King  and  I,  Brigadoon,  Annie  Get  Your  Gun,  Carmen  Jones 

(all-Negro  cast;  for  mature  students  only),  Carousel,  The  Unsinkable  Molly  Brown,  and 

Seven  Brides  for  Seven  Brothers. 
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The  Blues  (Brandon  Films).  21  min,  color.  A  documentary  on  the  blues,  featuring  several  impor¬ 
tant,  surviving  blues  singers,  who  sing  and  talk  about  some  of  the  themes  (loneliness, 

poverty,  prejudice)  that  have  shaped  their  music. 

The  High  Lonesome  Road  (Brandon  Films).  30  min,  b&w.  Shows  folk  music  as  an  integral  part 
of  life  in  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Kentucky  where  coal  miners,  unemployed  workers, 
and  others  are  visited.  Features  Roscoe  Holcomb — singer,  banjoist,  and  guitarist. 

Listen  ...and  Sing  (Bailey  Films).  19  min,  color.  The  Gateway  Singers  discuss  folk  music  and 
sing  several  songs. 

Three  Songs  by  Susan  Reed  (Brandon  Films).  9  min,  color.  Folksinger  Susan  Reed  interprets 
three  ballads:  “The  Fox,”  “Mother,  I  Would  Marry,”  and  “There  Was  an  Old  Woman,”  all 
illustrated  by  animated  cartoons. 


Recording 

Many  fine  recordings  of  folk  music  are  available  in  local  record  stores  or  can  be 
ordered  for  you.  For  more  complete  listings  of  available  songs,  these  two  sources 
publish  catalogs  of  records  which  can  be  bought  by  mail: 

Archives  of  American  Folk  Song,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  20540 
Folkways  Records,  117  West  46th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10036 
Folk  Song  and  Minstrelsy,  The  Classics  Record  Library,  345  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  New  York 
10014.  A  set  of  four  LP  records  containing  songs  from  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
sung  by  many  notable  folksingers  such  as  Joan  Baez,  Pete  Seeger,  Odetta,  The  Weavers, 
Jimmy  Driftwood,  Leon  Bibb,  and  others.  An  accompanying  booklet  includes  text  of 
lyrics  and  background  information  about  the  songs. 

Our  American  Heritage  of  Folk  Music,  Society  for  Visual  Education,  1345  Diversey  Parkway, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60614.  A  set  of  three  records  accompanied  by  six  color  filmstrips  that 
are  synchronized  with  the  records  by  a  bell  tone.  A  narrator  gives  background  for  each 
song,  which  is  then  sung.  Some  of  the  songs  are  “Jesse  James,”  “John  Henry,”  “Get  Along 
Little  Dogies,”  “Barbara  Allen.”  Covers  geographic  areas  (sea,  mountains,  plains)  and 
occupations  (cowboy,  railroad). 


NOTES 
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LESSON  THIRTEEN -TEXT  PAGE  147 

READING 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

•>  1.  Skimming  is  one  of  the  most  useful  reading  skills.  As  students  progress  through  high 
school,  they  find  that  their  textbook  reading  assignments  become  longer;  more 
library  reading  is  also  required.  Some  students  worry  that  they  have  less  and  less 
time  to  do  more  and  more.  Skimming,  especially  by  noting  main  headings  and  key 
words,  can  prepare  the  student  for  a  second,  more  thoughtful  reading. 

Ask  several  students  to  describe  the  ways  in  which  they  would  approach  a  long 
reading  assignment  for  a  social  studies  or  science  class.  This,  together  with  their 
inevitable  complaints  about  how  much  reading  they  are  expected  to  do,  should 
stimulate  an  interest  in  learning  how  to  skim.  Direct  the  students  to  read  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  the  lesson. 

2.  In  Practice  1,  as  well  as  in  several  other  practices  in  this  lesson,  the  students  should 
not  be  given  the  time  to  actually  read  the  paragraph  drill.  With  brief  time  limits, 
they  will  be  forced  to  skim. 

3.  In  Practice  3,  it  is  important  that  the  students  read  the  six  questions  first,  as 
directed.  If  they  plunge  immediately  into  the  index,  and  then  refer  to  the  ques¬ 
tions,  they  will  lose  time.  The  initial  reading  of  the  questions  will  help  them  to 
locate  the  material  faster.  Use  the  same  procedure  for  Practices  4  and  5. 

4.  You  may  want  to  use  Practices  4  and  5  as  test  situations,  allowing  the  students 
only  a  limited  time  to  skim  the  selections  for  the  answers. 

5.  Locating  keys  to  meaning  is  the  most  important  part  of  skimming.  Practice  6  con¬ 
centrates  on  key  words,  while  Practice  7  asks  the  student  to  locate  key  sentences. 

EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

This  lesson  requires  frequent  follow-ups  in  order  that  the  students  perfect  their  skills. 
Check  frequently  to  see  whether  they  are  using  the  skimming  techniques  in  their 
nightly  homework  assignments  for  other  classes.  Constantly  refer  the  students  to  “Hints 
for  Faster  Reading,”  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  lesson.  Once  a  week,  schedule  a 
skimming  practice  in  which  you  give  the  students  thirty  seconds  to  skim  several  para¬ 
graphs;  quiz  them  on  their  reading. 

\ 

Professional  Reference 

Berg,  Paul  C.,  et  al.,  “Introduction,”  pp.  1-8  in  Skimming  and  Skanning  Workbook,  Educa¬ 
tional  Development  Laboratories,  1962. 
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LESSON  FOURTEEN -TEXT  PAGE  157 

SPORT'S 

WORST  TRAGEDY 

Joseph  P.  Blank 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Before  you  begin  the  lesson,  show  the  film  “Mob  and  Riot  Control”  (listed  under 
film).  Then  discuss  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  methods  policemen  use  to  quell 
riots.  The  discussion  should  naturally  evolve  to  include  the  causes  of  riots  and  the 
effects  of  crises  on  human  behavior.  (The  preceding  two  points  could  profitably 
be  discussed  without  a  prior  showing  of  the  film,  if  you  are  unable  to  obtain  it.) 

The  film  is  particularly  pertinent  to  “Sport’s  Worst  Tragedy,”  since  the  Peruvian 
police’s  misuse  of  tear  gas  was  partly  responsible  for  the  crowd’s  panic  in  the  Lima 
tragedy. 

The  fact  that  such  a  film  on  mob  control  is  necessary  says  something  about  human 
behavior.  Riots  are  common  occurrences  that  must  be  handled  carefully.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  much  power  the  police  should  exert  in  suppressing  a  riot  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  one  in  our  society.  Perhaps,  after  reading  the  selection,  students  will  have 
their  own  ideas  about  how  the  Lima  police  should  have  handled  such  an  explosive 
situation. 

2.  Introduce  the  forestudy  material  as  true  accounts  of  various  crises  and  catastro¬ 
phes.  Have  the  students  look  for  the  focus  in  all  three  accounts:  human  behavior. 

3.  While  reading  the  forestudy  accounts,  you  may  want  to  point  out  that  the  ac¬ 
counts  resemble  magazine  articles  (like  “Sport’s  Worst  Tragedy”  itself)  more  than 
newspaper  reports.  Newspaper  stories  would  not  have  all  of  the  details  on  the  day 
of  the  happening.  Moreover,  in  the  confusion  of  the  event,  much  of  the  information 
would  be  fragmentary  and  incomplete,  with  misinformation  and  hasty  conclusions 
often  evident.  Magazine  articles  are  usually  written  at  a  later  date,  allowing  for 
the  sifting  and  the  evaluating  of  information.  Such  stories  are  not  as  immediate  as 
newspaper  accounts,  but  they  are  generally  more  thorough  and  more  reliable. 

4.  Before  reading  the  main  selection  aloud,  familiarize  yourself  with  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  more  difficult  names  mentioned  in  the  article.  If  you  are  not  adept  at 
Spanish  pronunciation,  another  teacher  or  even  one  of  your  students  might  help 
you  pronounce  the  names. 
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5.  While  reading  some  of  the  eye-witness  accounts  in  “Sport’s  Worst  Tragedy,”  some 
students  may  wonder  why  quotation  marks  appear  at  the  beginning  of  some  para¬ 
graphs  but  not  at  the  end.  Explain  that  this  use  of  quotation  marks  for  multiple 
paragraph  quotations  is  fairly  standard  practice  among  magazine  and  newspaper 
writers.  Each  quoted  paragraph  begins  with  quotation  marks,  but  the  closing  quota¬ 
tion  marks  are  not  given  until  after  the  last  paragraph  of  the  particular  speaker. 

6.  After  the  follow-up  discussion  question  6,  you  may  want  to  point  out  that  many 
high  schools  have  had  to  reschedule  night  athletic  contests  to  days  because  of 
unruly  students  and  spectators  attending  these  events.  Gang  fights  between  oppos¬ 
ing  schools  are  not  uncommon.  This  often  brings  up  the  question:  How  far  should 
one  carry  school  spirit?  Some  students  destroy  and  deface  a  rival  school’s  property 
in  the  guise  of  school  spirit.  What  are  the  real  effects  of  such  actions?  Are  the 
schools  at  fault  for  fostering  such  dubious  “loyalty”?  Or  are  the  students  merely 
using  “school  pride”  as  an  excuse  for  illegal  actions? 

7.  If  some  of  your  students  choose  to  write  on  B  in  the  follow-up,  discuss  the  tense 
situations  they  have  seen  or  have  been  involved  in.  Their  experience  may  provide 
material  for  their  writing.  Mention  that  weather  seems  to  influence  mob  action. 
For  example,  most  riots  occur  during  the  hot  summer  months.  Ask  the  students  to 
suggest  reasons  for  this  phenomenon. 

EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Ask  interested  students  to  gather  more  information  on  the  Titanic  disaster,  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  fire,  or  the  Watts  riot,  and  present  their  findings  to  the 
rest  of  the  class.  All  three  events  prompted  measures  to  prevent  similar  catastro¬ 
phes.  Have  your  students  relate  these  measures  and  their  effectiveness.  News  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  and  books  are  available  which  contain  information  on  the  various 
subjects.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  carried  a  story  on  April  2,  1967,  com¬ 
memorating  the  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Titanic  disaster.  The  story  stresses 
the  establishment  of  the  international  ice  patrol  to  prevent  ship-iceberg  collisions. 

2.  Sports-minded  students  may  want  to  report  on  the  relative  merits  of  soccer  as 
compared  with  the  more  common  American  games:  football,  baseball,  basketball. 

3.  Read  to  your  students  accounts  of  mob  violence  in  history.  Dickens’  portrayal  of 
the  French  Revolution  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  is  a  graphic  example  of  mass  hysteria 
resulting  from  social  injustices.  Contrast  this  type  of  revolution  with  the  passive 
resistance  in  India  during  its  struggle  for  independence  from  England.  The  civil 
rights  movement  in  the  United  States  (often  called  the  Negro  Revolution)  contains 
elements  of  both  passive  and  active  resistance.  Your  students  should  have  strong 
opinions  on  civil  rights  issues.  Help  them  to  discuss  their  views  as  rationally  and  as 
objectively  as  possible. 
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4.  To  extend  the  focus  on  spelling  following  this  lesson,  give  students  further  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  doubling  of  final  consonants  when  adding  suffixes.  Stress  the  application 
of  the  rule  in  their  own  writing. 

Professional  Reference 

Lord,  Walter,  A  Night  to  Remember,  Bantam,  1962.  (PB) 

Sutherland,  Monica,  The  Damndest  Finest  Ruins,  Coward-McCann,  1959. 

Film 

The  Bus  (Audio  Film  Center).  62  min,  b&w.  A  candid  documentary  of  the  August,  1963,  civil 
rights  demonstration  at  Washington,  D.C.  The  mobile  camera  and  hidden  microphones  give 
an  intimate  picture  of  the  various  participants.  The  photographer,  Haskell  Wexler,  accom¬ 
panies  the  San  Francisco  delegation  on  its  bus  trip  to  Washington. 

Mob  and  Riot  Control  (Charles  Cahill  and  Associates).  14  min,  b&w.  This  1964  film  demon¬ 
strates  police  techniques  for  controlling  mob  and  riot  situations.  Illustrates  the  use  of  the 
baton,  smoke,  and  tear  gas. 

San  Francisco  (Films  Incorporated).  115  min,  b&w.  The  classic  MGM  feature  film  depicting 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906  and  the  Barbary  Coast  days.  Stars  Clark 
Gable,  Jeanette  MacDonald,  and  Spencer  Tracy. 

Titanic  (Films  Incorporated).  98  min,  b&w.  A  Twentieth  Century-Fox  feature  film  that  focuses 
on  a  man  and  his  wife  who  are  passengers  on  the  illfated  Titanic.  Stars  Barbara  Stanwyck, 
Clifton  Webb,  Robert  Wagner,  and  others. 


NOTES 


\ 
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LESSON  FIFTEEN -TEXT  PAGE  175 

SUNRISE  ON  THE  RIGHT 

Marshall  Spiegel 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

1.  If  you  have  a  United  States  wall  map,  point  to  Mexico  and  to  the  states  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  Indicate  the  cities  mentioned  in  the  forestudy, 
and  pronounce  their  names.  Locate  the  northern  Mexican  state  of  Sonora.  Point 
out  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  in  California  and  mention  that  in  southern  Spain  there 
is  a  mountain  range  with  the  same  name. 

2.  Select  several  of  the  more  difficult  Spanish  words  mentioned  in  the  forestudy  and 
use  them  for  pronunciation  practice.  If  you  have  a  Spanish-speaking  student  in 
the  class,  ask  him  to  lead  the  pronunciation  drill. 

3.  As  the  students  read  the  story,  interrupt  for  one  brief  moment  to  be  sure  that  they 
understand  the  author’s  shift  in  point  of  view  at  the  ninth  and  twenty-fourth 
paragraphs. 

4.  In  follow-up  Practice  2,  the  main  aim  is  that  the  students  develop  skill  in  seeing 
the  structure  of  a  story  while  they  read.  This  skill  will  contribute  to  their  efficiency 
and  pleasure  in  reading.  For  such  a  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  students 
complete  their  triangle  diagram  in  minute  detail.  If  your  students  have  difficulty 
completing  the  diagram,  lend  aid  through  discussion  and  perhaps  put  a  model 
diagram  on  the  board. 

EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Have  a  student  or  a  pair  of  students  give  a  short  report  on  the  bracero  labor  pro¬ 
gram  implemented  by  the  Agricultural  Act  (October  31,  1949,  to  December  31, 
1964).  It  would  be  preferable  to  have  this  report  prepared  in  advance  from  library 
sources. 

2.  Add  further  words  of  Spanish  origin,  and  explain  the  history  of  some  of  these  words. 
(See  PROFESSIONAL  REFERENCE.) 

Professional  Reference 

Barnett,  Lincoln,  The  Treasure  of  Our  Tongue,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1965. 

Markwardt,  Albert  H.,  American  English,  Oxford  University  Press,  1958. 

Stewart,  George  R.,  Names  on  the  Land  (Revised  Edition),  Houghton  Mifflin,  1958. 
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LESSON  SIXTEEN -TEXT  PAGE  185 

THE  TELL-TALE  HEART 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Select  from  five  to  ten  photographs  that  capture  specific  moods:  terror,  desolation, 
gaiety.  A  good  source  for  these  photographs  is  Leavitt’s  Stop,  Look  and  Write ! 
(See  the  teachers’  reference  shelf.)  Begin  the  lesson  by  having  the  students 
number  to  five  (or  ten,  depending  upon  how  many  photographs  you  have).  Show 
each  picture  briefly  and  ask  the  students  to  write  down  their  immediate  reactions 
to  the  picture,  especially  the  mood  the  picture  creates  in  them.  After  they  have 
compared  their  answers,  discuss  each  picture,  noting  particularly  how  the  photogra¬ 
pher  created  the  desired  mood. 

2.  For  greater  effect,  read  the  passage  in  the  forestudy  Practice  aloud  so  that  the 
mood  is  more  strongly  evoked. 

3.  The  vocabulary  in  “The  Tell-Tale  Heart”  is  difficult.  The  suspenseful  quality  of 
the  story,  however,  will  motivate  the  students  to  cope  with  the  vocabulary;  more¬ 
over,  the  Voices  Dictionary  will  be  a  help.  A  good  dramatic  reading  (either 
by  you,  by  a  good  student  reader,  or  by  a  professional  on  a  record)  will  leave  the 
students  spellbound.  When  you  discuss  the  story,  point  out  that  the  characters  of 
the  story  are  nameless  and  that  the  setting  is  not  fully  described.  Why  did  Poe  omit 
these  details? 


EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  After  the  students  have  written  their  stories,  divide  the  class  into  five  or  six  com¬ 
mittees.  Each  group  is  to  trade  its  stories  with  another  group.  The  stories  are  to  be 
examined  and  read  aloud  in  groups;  the  best  story  in  each  group  is  to  be  read 
aloud  to  the  class.  In  judging  the  merits  of  each  story,  the  committees  should  look 
for  structural  problems  (plot,  rising  action,  crisis,  falling  action,  motivation  of  char¬ 
acter,  suspense)  as  well  as  for  faults  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  usage.  They  should 
also  keep  in  mind  the  criteria  of  the  assignment  as  stated  in  follow-up  Practice  4. 

2.  Have  a  committee  put  together  a  mystery  magazine  containing  a  collection  of  the 
best  stories  in  the  class.  “Publish”  the  magazine  by  having  the  material  duplicated 
and  then  distributed  to  the  students.  A  student  artist  could  provide  illustrations  for 
the  magazine. 
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Film 


The  Tell-Tale  Heart  (Rothschild  Film  Corp.).  11  min,  b&w.  A  dramatic  reading  complete  with 
ghostly  effects. 

The  Tell-Tale  Heart  (UPA;  Audio  Film  Center).  8  min,  color.  An  animated-cartoon  version  of 
the  Poe  story,  with  chilling  narration  by  James  Mason. 


NOTES 
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LESSON  SEVENTEEN -TEXT  PAGE  197 

MICHAEL  EGERTON 

Reynolds  Price 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

■>  1.  Start  the  lesson  by  arousing  interest  in  how  language  works.  Have  the  follow¬ 
ing  pictures  made  into  posters  with  large  type  and  figures. 

a.  Language  is  a  means  of  communication.  Communication  requires  three  things: 
sender,  symbols,  and  receiver. 


SENDER  VERBAL  SYMBOLS  RECEIVER 


b.  Symbols  can  be  nonverbal.  What  do  these  signs  mean? 


(Now  turn  him  upside  down!) 

d.  Examine  this  statement  (verbal): 

Gloria  has  long  lashes,  large  brown  eyes,  a  smooth  complexion, 
and  a  curvy  figure,  but  she  has  never  had  a  date. 
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Take  this  test  by  completing  the  sentence  with  the  right  choice. 

Gloria  is  beautiful,  but  she _ 

(a)  hates  boys  (b)  is  a  young  child  (c)  has  bad  breath 

(1)  What  is  the  difference  between  the  first  statement  describing  Gloria,  and 
the  test  statement? 

(2)  What  might  be  wrong  about  any  of  choices  (a),  (b),  or  (c)? 

(3)  What  is  necessary  before  accurate  judgments  can  be  made? 

2.  Before  beginning  forestudy  Practice  1,  write  these  six  words  on  the  board,  explain 
their  meanings,  and  ask  the  class  to  give  a  sentence  accurately  using  each  word: 
petulant,  sulky;  inconsiderate,  thoughtless;  generous,  charitable.  In  Practice  1,  the 
students  may  either  draw  from  this  list  or  supply  their  own  words. 

3.  Before  beginning  forestudy  Practice  2,  write  these  four  words  on  the  board,  ex¬ 
plain  their  meanings,  and  ask  the  class  to  give  a  sentence  accurately  using  each 
word:  vain,  apathetic,  scholarly,  strict.  In  Practice  2,  the  students  may  either  draw 
from  this  list  or  supply  their  own  words. 

4.  During  follow-up  Practices  2  and  3,  several  students  may  need  help  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  process  of  interpreting  an  aspect  of  the  story  and  developing  it  with  logically- 
arranged  details.  In  Practice  5,  encourage  the  class  to  use  the  result  of  Practice  4  as 
a  model  of  a  plan.  Individuals  may  need  to  skim  back  over  the  story  looking  for 
pertinent  information,  but  they  should  translate  the  facts  into  their  own  language 
or  draw  their  own  inferences  from  the  facts. 

While  you  examine  the  work  in  progress  at  the  students’  desks,  take  a  few  minutes 
to  read  aloud  to  the  class  some  of  the  more  successful  outlines  and  paragraphs,  and 
point  out  specifically  where  the  student  has  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  assignment.  If  necessary,  have  an  outline  and  paragraph  copied  on  the 
board  to  serve  as  a  model. 

As  in  other  writing  assignments,  it  is  advisable  to  have  copies  of  a  dictionary  and  a 
synonym  dictionary  available  and  to  encourage  the  students  to  use  these,  especially 
during  work  on  the  revised  draft. 


EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Explain  the  difference  between  statements  of  fact  and  opinion.  The  former  can  be 
proved  either  true  or  false;  the  latter  cannot. 

a.  Illustrate  by  reading  samples  from  a  magazine  or  a  newspaper,  which  you  have 
found  in  advance.  To  help  your  students  learn  to  distinguish,  simply  read  each 
statement  and  let  them  respond. 
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b.  Discuss  the  importance  of  opinions.  (We  depend  upon  editorials  for  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  facts,  for  example,  and  we  often  seek  the  opinions  of  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
other  specialists.)  Opinions  often  help  us  to  make  intelligent  decisions. 

c.  Discuss  how  to  evaluate  an  opinion.  For  example: 

(1)  Does  it  seem  restrained,  carefully  qualified? 

(2)  What  are  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  based?  Are  these  facts  accurate,  sufficient, 
and  relevant? 

(3)  Is  the  speaker  or  writer  a  qualified  person,  an  authority?  Does  he  have  a 
personal  interest  at  stake? 

d.  Test  your  students’  opinions — or,  more  accurately,  have  them  test  themselves — 
by  asking  a  series  of  leading  questions  based  on  their  interests.  (A  quick  scanning 
of  the  school  newspaper,  a  teenage  magazine,  or  even  a  daily  newspaper  should 
suggest  questions.) 

e.  Discuss  these  questions: 

(1)  Do  people  tend  to  believe  what  is  logical  or  do  they  tend  to  believe  what 
they  want  to  believe? 

(2)  What  are  the  dangers  of  emotional,  prejudicial,  and  stereotyped  thinking? 

(3)  What  are  the  differences  between  subjective  and  objective  thinking?  Are 
“hunches”  ever  reliable? 

2.  Seek  permission  from  several  of  your  students  to  reproduce  their  finished  paragraphs 
for  critical  examination  in  class.  Discuss  first  the  content  and  then  the  form.  Allow 
those  students  the  option  of  rewriting  their  paragraphs  after  the  discussion  for 
their  final  grade,  and  give  them  credit  before  the  class  for  their  cooperation  and 
objectivity.  If  you  can  time  this  activity  before  all  the  students  have  finished  the 
assignment,  all  the  better;  they  can  immediately  apply  what  they  learn. 


NOTES 
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LESSON  EIGHTEEN  -  TEXT  PAGE  209 

THE  MONSTER 

Deems  Taylor 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

*>■  1.  Before  you  begin  the  lesson,  play  recordings  of  some  of  the  better-known  selections 
by  Wagner.  Students  might  enjoy  the  love  theme  from  Tristan  und  Isolde,  “The 
Wedding  March”  from  Lohengrin,  “The  Ride  of  the  Valkyrie”  from  Die  Walkure, 
and  “To  an  Evening  Star.”  If  possible,  get  summaries  of  Wagnerian  operas.  This 
might  be  a  good  opportunity  for  an  examination  of  Norse  mythology. 

Several  features  of  Wagner’s  work  should  be  of  interest  to  the  students.  First,  like 
Adolph  Hitler,  Wagner  believed  in  the  superiority  of  the  Aryan  “race.”  In  fact,  the 
tall,  beautiful,  blond  characters  of  many  Wagnerian  operas  are  prototypes  of  the 
“supermen”  Wagner  imagined.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Wagner’s  works  were  so  re¬ 
spected  by  eminent  Nazis,  including  Hitler  himself.  Second,  unlike  most  operas  that 
feature  arias  separated  by  spans  of  musical  dialog,  or  recitative,  a  Wagnerian  opera 
is  one  continuous  song.  Third,  Wagner  was  not  only  a  musical  genius  but  also  a 
great  dramatist  and  stage  craftsman.  A  Wagnerian  opera  is  a  nearly  perfect  blend 
of  music,  drama,  and  stage  craftsmanship. 

Present  all  available  background  material  on  Wagner  before  you  ask  the  students 
to  begin  the  lesson. 

2.  The  forestudy  will  provide  you  with  an  opportunity  to  review  the  noun  and  ad¬ 
jective  endings.  Discuss  how  the  structure  of  the  word  determines  where  it  can  be 
placed  in  the  sentence.  This  will  help  the  students  when  they  write  forestudy 
Practice  3.  For  instance,  many  students  are  inclined  to  use  new  vocabulary  inap¬ 
propriately  in  order  to  complete  the  assigned  Practice:  “She  was  a  torment  person,” 
“John  is  the  most  arrogance  person  I  know,”  or  “He  showed  his  idiotic  when 
he  .  .  .  .”  Also  in  preparation  for  forestudy  Practices  2  and  3,  review  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  context  clues  in  determining  the  meanings  of  unknown  words. 

3.  In  teaching  outlining  you  may  be  asked  by  the  students  to  defend  your  reasons.  To 
say  that  outlining  is  a  skill  that  everyone  should  know  and  use  in  everyday  life 
would  certainly  be  a  tenuous  argument.  Outlining  is,  however,  a  key  to  organized 
and  critical  thinking,  a  very  necessary  skill.  It  helps  students  to  plan  their  thoughts 
ahead  of  time  in  careful,  logical  order.  Outlining  teaches  the  students  the  difference 
between  general  and  specific  ideas,  coordinate  and  subordinate  ideas.  Students  will 
find  outlining  easier  if  they  write  down  Roman  numeral  points  first,  then  capital 
letter  points,  then  Arabic  numeral  points. 
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4.  Have  one  of  the  more  artistic  students  prepare  acetate  overlays  for  use  with  an 
overhead  projector,  for  the  outlining  examples  presented  in  the  lesson.  The  presen¬ 
tation  will  be  dramatic  if  the  outline  takes  form,  point  by  point,  with  colorful 
overlays. 


EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

After  the  students  have  completed  follow-up  Practice  7,  have  them  write  a  full- 
length  composition  based  on  the  outline  they  have  completed.  They  should  compose 
a  brief  introduction,  two  long  paragraphs  (one  on  positive  traits  and  one  on  negative 
traits)  which  will  make  up  the  body  of  the  composition,  and  a  brief  conclusion.  As  the 
students  are  writing,  check  to  see  that  they  are  following  their  outlines. 

NOTES 
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LESSON  NINETEEN -TEXT  PAGE  219 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI: 
THE  FIRST  MODERN 

Donald  Culross  Peattie 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

■>  1.  Ask  your  students  if  they  know  the  answers  to  these  questions: 

a.  Who  invented  the  helicopter? 

b.  Who  invented  the  parachute? 

c.  Who  discovered  that  fossils  were  the  remains  of  extinct  animals? 

d.  Who  invented  the  modern-day  compass? 

e.  Who  was  the  first  man  to  design  a  “self-driven”  car? 

f.  Who  invented  the  machine  gun? 

g.  Who  invented  the  earliest  version  of  the  speedometer  to  measure  distance? 

h.  Who  painted  the  Mona  Lisa  and  The  Last  Supper P 

Your  students  should  be  surprised  to  learn  the  single  answer  to  all  these  questions: 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  These  items  are  only  a  small  part  of  this  man’s  varied  contribu¬ 
tions  to  science  and  art. 

2.  The  forestudy  emphasizes  the  appositive — a  simple  way  to  add  variety  and  con¬ 
ciseness  to  student  writing.  Point  out  that  this  is  only  one  way  to  more  mature 
sentences.  Obviously,  if  all  sentences  contained  appositives,  they  would  not  be 
varied,  but  monotonous.  The  problem  of  punctuating  the  appositive  is  better  saved 
for  a  later  time,  after  the  students  have  had  a  chance  to  understand  the  basic  con¬ 
cept.  Punctuating  the  appositive  is  dealt  with  in  the  focus  on  punctuation  fol¬ 
lowing  this  lesson. 

3.  Read  the  selection  aloud.  Despite  the  rather  complex  sentence  structure  and  diffi¬ 
cult  vocabulary,  students  are  fascinated  by  the  material  and  ideas  in  the  selection. 
You  may  need  to  stop  occasionally  to  discuss  a  difficult  section,  to  ask  questions 
to  determine  the  students’  comprehension,  and  to  clarify  problem  areas. 

4.  In  the  follow-up,  “What  Is  a  Genius?”  is  a  short  essay  on  an  often  misunderstood 
word.  The  facts  were  compiled  from  various  psychological  texts  and  authorities. 
You  may  want  to  explain  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  term  IQ,  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  IQ  is  only  one  indication  (and  a  tenuous  one  at  that)  of  mental  ability. 

You  may  know  of  other  “idiot  savants”  who  corroborate  the  example  used  in  the 
essay. 
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EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 


1.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  still  making  news.  In  1967  an  American  scholar  discovered 
700  lost  pages  of  da  Vinci’s  notes  in  a  library  in  Spain.  The  March  3,  1967,  issue 
of  Life  magazine  contains  color  photographs  of  the  newly  found  notebook  pages. 
The  same  Life  issue  contains  a  full-page  reproduction  of  the  Ginevra  dei  Benci — 
the  first  da  Vinci  painting  obtained  by  a  United  States  collector.  Both  made  head¬ 
lines  only  a  week  apart  (February  14  and  21,  1967).  The  National  Gallery  of  Art,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  bought  the  painting  for  five  million  dollars. 

2.  In  1963  the  Mona  Lisa  painting  made  an  auspicious  trip  to  the  United  States  from 
France  in  a  foam-lined,  air-conditioned,  unsinkable  crate,  guarded  day  and  night 
by  seven  officials. 

Obtain  a  copy  of  the  January  4,  1963,  issue  of  Life  magazine  for  the  details  of  the 
monumental  loan  of  this  famous  painting.  This  issue  also  contains  a  full-page  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Mona  Lisa. 

Save  the  Life  article  for  use  in  the  next  lesson,  “The  Smile.”  The  article  also  traces 
the  illustrious  history  of  the  famous  painting. 

3.  Have  interested  students  go  to  the  library  to  get  information  on  other  geniuses: 
Newton,  Darwin,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Einstein,  Beethoven,  etc.  Then  have  them 
present  their  findings  to  the  class. 

4.  Show  one  of  the  two  excellent  films  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci  as  a  follow-up  to  the 
lesson  and  as  a  transition  to  “The  Smile.” 

Professional  Reference 

Lansing,  Elisabeth  Hubbard,  Leonardo:  Master  of  the  Renaissance,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  1942. 

“Leonardo’s  Lost  Notebook,”  Life,  March  3,  1967. 

“Lisa  Opens  in  D.C.,”  Life,  January  4,  1963. 

“Portrait  of  Genius,”  New  York  Times  Magazine,  April  13,  1952. 


Film 

I,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (McGraw-Hill).  54  min,  b&w  and  color.  Produced  by  ABC-TV  for  the 
Saga  of  Western  Man  series  (1966).  Depicts  da  Vinci’s  genius  in  art,  science,  and  inven¬ 
tions.  Re-creates  the  sights,  sounds,  and  tempo  of  early  Renaissance  Europe.  Frederick 
March  speaks  from  da  Vinci’s  notebooks. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci — Giant  of  the  Renaissance  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films).  25  min,  b&w, 
1957.  Reveals  da  Vinci  as  an  all-around  genius  and  as  foreshadower  of  the  modern 
scientific  method.  Examples  of  his  paintings  and  notebook  sketches  are  shown. 
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LESSON  TWENTY -TEXT  PAGE  233 


THE  SMILE 

Ray  Bradbury 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

•>  1.  Use  one  of  the  films  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci  listed  in  the  preceding  lesson  as  an 
introduction  to  “The  Smile.’’  Or,  use  the  Life  article  “Lisa  Opens  in  D.C.”  as  the 
basis  for  discussion  of  the  great  value  placed  upon  the  famous  painting.  Elaborate 
on  the  precautions  taken  with  the  Mona  Lisa  during  its  stay  in  Washington. 

■>-  2.  If  it  is  available,  play  a  recording  of  “Mona  Lisa”  by  Nat  Cole.  If  you  know  the 
lyrics,  recite  them  to  your  class.  They  probably  will  not  be  familiar  with  this  once- 
popular  song. 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  forestudy  analysis  of  the  Mona  Lisa  is  one  of  cultural  enrich¬ 
ment.  The  general  techniques  used  here  can  be  applied  to  most  paintings. 

4.  Theme  is  the  emphasis  of  the  follow-up.  The  universal  themes  concerning  human 
values  are  dealt  with  in  this  lesson  after  the  students  have  read  about  the  behavior 
of  man  in  the  past  (in  the  Peattie  selection)  and  in  the  projected  future  (in  Brad¬ 
bury’s  story).  Man,  then,  is  seen  as  a  complex  mixture  of  animal  and  angel.  Even  da 
Vinci  had  his  shortcomings.  In  many  ways  he  was  a  bitter,  disillusioned  man. 

After  the  students  have  examined  theme  in  two  diverse  pieces  of  writing,  they  apply 
the  concept  to  “The  Smile.” 

EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  To  reinforce  the  idea  of  an  underlying  theme  in  all  communication,  give  the  stu¬ 
dents  a  wide  range  of  interesting  selections  and  have  them  discover  the  implied  or 
stated  themes.  If  you  prefer,  refer  the  students  to  the  selections  they  have  read 
in  this  book.  Have  each  of  them  choose  a  selection  and  present  the  theme  for  class 
discussion.  Even  jokes  have  “themes.”  Besides  the  superficial  humor,  they  contain 
an  underlying  serious  point,  even  if  it  is  the  ridiculing  of  another  person.  Song 
lyrics,  as  well  as  poems,  also  contain  themes.  Ask  the  students  to  find  the  theme  in 
a  currently  popular  song.  Many  of  the  themes  will  be  obvious  and  trite,  while  others 
will  be  subtle  and  complex. 

2.  Bring  in  an  art  expert  (either  an  art  teacher  or  a  local  artist)  to  show  various  exam¬ 
ples  of  art  and  explain  the  techniques  and  purposes  of  art.  The  academically  unmo¬ 
tivated  student  is  usually  quite  interested  in  graphic  presentations. 
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3.  If  possible,  arrange  a  field  trip  to  a  local  art  gallery  or  to  a  museum  to  view  other 
paintings. 

If  some  of  your  students  are  enrolled  in  art  classes,  let  them  take  some  responsi¬ 
bility  for  planning  and  participating  in  the  art  appreciation  instruction  as  well  as 
the  field  trip.  Perhaps  your  class  could  accompany  an  art  class  on  such  a  trip. 

4.  A  number  of  excellent  films  on  art  are  available.  Check  your  district  film  catalogs 
for  films  of  general  interest.  Perhaps  an  art  instructor  can  suggest  appropriate 
films  for  your  use.  Only  a  few  of  these  films  are  listed  here. 

Film 

The  Adventures  of  °  (Brandon  Films).  10  min,  color.  The  average  modern  man,  symbolized  by 
an  asterisk  (*),  neither  sees  nor  finds  pleasure  in  the  world  about  him  until  he  is  reawak¬ 
ened  to  experience  by  his  own  child.  Color  animation.  Award  winner  of  the  International 
Film  Festival. 

Art  in  Motion  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films).  16  min,  color.  Portrays  motion  as  an  integral 
element  of  the  visual  arts.  A  dancer  and  a  skater  illustrate  motion  as  seen  in  objects  of 
nature.  Shows  contemporary  trends  in  painting,  mobiles,  and  camera  technique. 

The  Drawings  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (Brandon  Films).  26  min,  color.  A  detailed  examination 
of  the  genius  of  da  Vinci  as  seen  in  his  work.  Narration  by  Sir  Laurence  Olivier;  C.  Day 
Lewis  speaks  from  da  Vinci’s  writings.  International  Film  Festival  award  winner  and 
rated  excellent  by  the  Educational  Film  Library  Association. 

Harlem  Wednesday  (Brandon  Films).  10  min,  color.  Especially  commissioned  paintings  and 
sketches  by  American  artist  Gregorio  Prestopino,  backed  with  a  jazz  score  by  Benny 
Carter  to  evoke  the  mood  of  a  Wednesday  in  Harlem. 

Loops  (International  Film  Bureau).  5  min,  color.  An  experimental  art  film  by  Norman  McLaren, 
who  draws  directly  on  the  film.  Strange,  fantastic  sounds  and  loops  of  color  emphasize 
the  rhythm  of  music  and  abstract  art. 

The  Louvre  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films).  45  min,  color.  The  NBC-TV  documentary  on 
the  evolution  of  the  remarkable  treasury  of  art.  Rare  close-ups  of  paintings  and  sculp¬ 
tures.  Charles  Boyer  narrates. 

Lust  for  Life  (Films  Incorporated).  122  min,  color.  The  highly  acclaimed,  Academy  Award¬ 
winning  MGM  feature  film  based  on  Irving  Stone’s  biography  of  Van  Gogh.  Kirk  Douglas 
portrays  Van  Gogh,  with  Anthony  Quinn  as  Paul  Gaugin.  Over  200  of  Van  Gogh’s  paint¬ 
ings  are  shown,  as  well  as  actual  settings  in  which  Van  Gogh  lived.  Suitable  for  adults 
and  mature  adolescents. 

Michelangelo  and  His  Art  (Coronet).  16  min,  b&w  and  color.  Traces  the  life  of  Michelangelo, 
sculptor,  painter,  architect,  and  poet.  Original  works  photographed  and  analyzed  include 
the  David,  the  Pieta,  and  the  Moses. 

Three  Little  Wizards — An  Adventure  in  Color  (Sterling  Educational  Films).  7  min,  color,  1966. 
The  story  of  three  wizards,  Red,  Yellow,  and  Blue,  who  discover  that  colors — and  people, 
too — are  at  their  best  when  in  harmony. 

Vincent  Van  Gogh  (Coronet).  22  min,  color.  A  large  number  of  Van  Gogh  originals  interwoven 
with  fragments  of  his  letters  to  his  brother  Theo.  Many  of  the  actual  locales  associated 
with  Van  Gogh  are  shown. 
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LESSON  TWENTY-ONE -TEXT  PAGE  247 

H’Y'MWN  K'A'P'L'A'N, 
STUDENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Leonard  Q.  Ross 


Part  I 

TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

•>  1.  Place  the  following  French  sentence  on  the  board  and,  without  telling  the  students 
anything  about  the  sentence,  have  several  of  them  attempt  to  pronounce  it: 

Donnez-moi  la  plume,  s’il  vous  plait. 

Most  students  will  pronounce  the  sentence  phonetically,  giving  standard  English 
sounds  for  all  the  letters.  After  several  student  attempts,  pronounce  the  sentence  as 
a  Frenchman  would: 

Dun  eh  mwa  lah  plum,  see  voo  pleh.  (Give  me  the  pen,  please.) 

Explain  that  a  Frenchman  would  react  to  the  American’s  pronunciation  in  the  same 
way  that  an  American  would  react  to  a  Scandinavian  pronunciation  of  Jerry  Jordan 
as  Yerry  Yordan.  If  you  have  foreign  students  in  your  class,  it  is  best  not  to  make 
them  feel  self-conscious  about  their  accents;  rather,  help  them  to  see  that  their 
problem  in  pronunciation  is  common  to  any  non-native  speaker  of  a  language.  The 
primary  reason  for  attempting  to  eliminate  an  accent  is  that  it  may  interfere  with 
communication. 

2.  In  teaching  forestudy  Practice  3,  make  a  list  of  the  words  that  the  students  seem 
to  be  having  difficulty  in  pronouncing  and  repeat  the  drill.  Also,  ask  them  to  look 
up  in  the  Voices  Dictionary  the  definitions  of  all  unfamiliar  words. 

3.  If  time  is  short,  do  follow-up  Practice  5  orally. 


EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

To  check  whether  the  students  know  how  to  use  the  comparative  and  superlative 
degrees,  ask  them  to  write  a  brief  comparison  of  two  people,  places,  objects,  or  ideas. 

They  might  compare  democracy  and  communism,  two  family  members,  night  school 
and  day  school.  An  assignment  of  this  type  almost  demands  that  they  use  the  various 
degrees  of  adjectives  and  adverbs.  When  they  are  through,  ask  them  to  exchange 
papers  and  correct  only  the  faults  in  the  use  of  comparative  and  superlative  degrees. 
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Then  have  them  return  the  papers,  revise  them,  and  hand  them  in.  Ask  your  students 
to  check  with  you  in  the  event  that  there  is  any  question  concerning  their  fellow 
students’  corrections. 


PART  II 

TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

•>  1.  Give  all  the  students  3x5  cards,  and  have  them  number  to  three.  Ask  them  to 
list  in  order  of  preference  three  general  subjects  on  which  they  would  like  to  do 
additional  reading.  These  subjects  could  include  current  events,  biographies  of 
famous  people,  social  problems,  sports.  Have  each  student  write  his  name  on  the 
top  right-hand  corner  of  the  card  and  hand  it  in.  Later,  when  you  have  time,  go 
through  the  cards  and  circle,  wherever  possible,  each  student’s  first  choice,  taking 
into  consideration  the  availability  of  sufficient  reading  material  in  the  school  or 
local  libraries.  The  students  can  use  these  3x5  cards  at  a  later  time  when  they  go 
to  the  library  to  prepare  actual  talks,  should  you  assign  them.  (See  extending 

THE  LESSON.) 

2.  Before  the  students  begin  the  discussion  in  Practice  1,  ask  them  to  cover  the  edi¬ 
torial  material  directly  under  the  Practice  so  that  no  clues  are  revealed. 

3.  In  Practice  5,  students  may  argue  that  #8  would  support  the  central  idea.  Point 
out,  however,  that  although  Hyman  Kaplan  pronounces  when  as  ven,  he  doesn’t 
misspell  the  word,  as  evidenced  in  his  composition. 

4.  Practice  9  may  cause  your  students  more  difficulty  than  any  of  the  other  Practices. 
There  are  two  devices  which  you  might  use  as  aids.  First,  send  several  students  to 
the  board  to  write  Practice  9.  Second,  move  quickly  from  seat  to  seat,  checking  to 
see  whether  the  students  are  grouping  their  facts  correctly.  The  first  method  would 
require  more  time  because  the  class  will  be  paying  attention  as  you  correct  the 
work  on  the  board. 

5.  In  Practice  12,  emphasize  the  importance  of  an  interesting  introduction.  So  many 
students  begin  an  oral  presentation  by  saying  such  things  as,  “My  talk  is  about .  .  .” 
or  “What  I’m  going  to  speak  on  is  .  .  .  .”  A  fitting,  thought-provoking  conclusion  is 
equally  important. 

EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  If  you  have  time,  have  the  students  present  the  talks  they  prepared  in  this  lesson. 
While  the  students  are  making  their  presentations,  the  rest  of  the  class  can  be 
evaluating  them.  Here  is  a  sample  rating  sheet  which  you  can  adapt  or  duplicate 
for  your  students: 
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SPEAKER  RATING  SHEET 


Speaker 

Interest 

Organization 

Delivery 

Posture 

Total 

Grade 

1.  John  Doe 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

etc. 

4 

4 

3 

3 

14 

Fairly  Successful 

Assign  points  for  each  of  the  above  categories  as  follows:  5  =  Excellent,  4  =  Successful, 
3  =  Fairly  Successful,  2  =  Not  Successful,  1  =  Needs  more  work 


a.  Interest 

Was  the  subject  interesting? 

Did  the  speaker  make  his  talk  interesting  by  showing  his  enthusiasm? 

Did  he  try  to  make  his  audience  share  his  enthusiasm? 

b.  Organization 

Was  there  a  good  introduction  and  conclusion? 

Was  the  talk  easy  to  follow? 

Did  the  talk  have  a  sense  of  completeness? 

Were  there  specific  as  well  as  general  statements? 

c.  Delivery 

Was  the  speaker’s  voice  loud,  yet  pleasant? 

Was  his  pronunciation  good? 

Did  he  speak  slowly  enough  to  be  understood? 

d.  Posture 

Did  the  speaker  stand  up  straight? 

Did  he  keep  eye  contact  with  the  audience? 

Did  he  appear  relaxed,  yet  alert? 

2.  Return  the  cards  you  had  the  students  fill  out  earlier  in  the  lesson.  Have  them  spend 
a  period  or  so  in  the  library,  reading  on  one  of  the  subjects  they  selected.  Then  ask 
them  to  prepare  a  talk  outline  similar  in  form  to  the  one  prepared  in  the  lesson.  If 
time  permits,  schedule  another  series  of  talks. 

Professional  Reference 

Amenda,  Sister  M.,  “The  Tape  Recorder  in  the  English  Class,”  English  Journal,  February 
1966. 

Vleidemanis,  Gladys,  “The  Teaching  of  Speaking  and  Writing:  An  Articulated  Approach,” 
English  Journal,  March  1963. 
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LESSON  TWENTY-TWO  -  TEXT  PAGE  267 

THREE  STUDENTS 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

1.  The  two  main  objectives  of  this  lesson  are  (I)  indirectly  to  motivate  the  student  to 
sharpen  his  own  purposes  in  school  through  a  critical,  objective  examination  of 
three  case  studies  and  (2)  to  help  the  student  develop  his  thinking  about  those  cases 
in  a  clearly  organized  composition. 

*>  2.  Before  you  start  the  lesson,  personally  dramatize  the  importance  of  education  by 
scheduling  an  outside  speaker  to  appear  briefly  before  your  class.  Here  are  some 
possibilities: 

a.  an  “old  grad”  from  your  school  who  is  now  taking  post-high  school  courses; 

b.  someone  who  has  an  interesting  and  inspiring  story  because  he  overcame  obsta¬ 
cles  to  acquire  an  education  and  found  that  it  paid; 

c.  someone  who  dropped  out  of  high  school,  found  himself  handicapped  in  the 
world  of  work,  and  eventually  returned  to  finish  school.  (Night  classes  for  adults 
contain  many  such  individuals.) 

You  might  plan  a  make-believe  interview  to  be  acted  out  before  the  class,  in 
which  an  applicant  is  obviously  unprepared  for  a  job  because  of  deficient  education. 

3.  In  the  forestudy  Practice,  confine  your  participation  to  eliciting  the  students’  ideas 
and  summarizing  what  they  have  said;  it  would  be  wise  to  avoid  moralizing,  lest 
they  receive  the  impression  that  the  lesson  purpose  is  to  preach  to  them. 

4.  In  follow-up  Practice  1,  discussion  and  writing  are  combined.  If  this  combination 
proves  tedious,  have  a  student  write  a  model  outline  on  the  board  as  you  sum¬ 
marize  the  discussion  point  by  point.  Permit  slower  students  to  use  that  outline  if 
they  wish. 

5.  Notice  that  in  Practices  1  and  2  of  the  follow-up  the  students  are  still  given  con¬ 
siderable  guidance  in  both  planning  and  writing  a  composition,  which  are  for  them 
always  complex  tasks.  Somewhat  less  detailed  guidance  should  be  necessary  in  later 
composition  writing  after  the  students  have  gained  experience. 

Have  the  students  complete  only  the  first  draft  of  their  composition.  Further  experi¬ 
ence  in  composition  writing  is  scheduled  in  the  next  lesson;  the  students  can  choose 
either  composition  to  revise  and  hand  in. 
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EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Invite  a  school  counselor  or  an  employment-office  worker  to  explain  to  your  class 
the  opportunities  for  valuable  training  beyond  high  school,  including  both  non¬ 
college  and  college  courses.  This  would  also  provide  an  opportunity  for  group  coun¬ 
seling  and  discussion  of  student  plans. 

2.  Make  an  informal  survey  of  your  students’  plans  beyond  high  school. 

3.  Discuss  effective  study  techniques  based  on  any  printed  material  available  from 
your  counseling  office  or  school  library. 

Professional  Reference 

Wells,  Carlton  F.,  “Ten  Points  for  Composition  Teachers,”  English  Journal,  November  1966. 


NOTES 
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LESSON  TWENTY-THREE -TEXT  PAGE  273 

GET  BACK 
IN  YOUR  CAVE! 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

■>  1.  Start  the  lesson  by  listing  the  following  as  representative  of  common  stereotypes 
about  nationalities  and  other  groups  of  people: 

“the  stingy  Scotch”  “the  dishonest  politicians” 

“the  money-grabbing  doctors”  “the  dumb,  flatfooted  cops” 

“the  crooked  labor  unions”  “the  irresponsible  teenagers” 

Have  the  class  identify  the  emotionally  charged  words.  Ask  what  are  the  dangers 
of  such  stereotypes.  (They  represent  sweeping  generalizations,  are  based  on  “images” 
instead  of  facts,  are  unfair  to  innocent  members  of  groups,  and  interfere  with  clear 
thinking.) 

2.  In  light  of  the  student’s  earlier  composition-writing  instruction,  follow-up  Prac¬ 
tices  1  and  2  offer  somewhat  less  guidance.  The  expected  organizational  technique 
is  the  same  as  in  preceding  lessons,  however  much  the  style  and  content  may  differ. 
Yet,  as  always,  personal  conferences  are  so  important  that  you  will  need  to  offer 
help,  either  at  students’  desks  or  at  yours.  There  is  no  better  method  than  the  tuto¬ 
rial  situation,  however  brief,  to  explain  proofreading  corrections  and  to  suggest 
specific  paths  toward  effective  content  and  form. 

If  students  feel  welcome  to  approach  you  with  sentence  and  paragraph  problems, 
you  may  occasionally  find  that  the  only  way  to  share  a  really  sticky  problem  satis¬ 
factorily  is  simply  to  rewrite  for  the  student  the  passage  in  question.  Your  demon¬ 
stration  of  how  to  break  through  the  language  barrier  to  get  at  what  the  student 
wanted  to  express  can  provide  him  with  an  important  sense  of  satisfaction;  it  can 
also  give  him  “on  the  spot”  insight,  which  conventional  corrections  seldom  provide. 

If  the  student  should  ask  you  to  read  his  entire  first  draft  with  him,  point  to  his 
problems  and  direct  him  to  solve  them  independently  while  you  wait  and  observe. 
If  he  hesitates,  ask  him  leading  questions  until  he  sees  the  solution.  In  such  an 
instance,  after  he  makes  the  necessary  changes,  why  not  give  him  his  grade  then 
and  there  and  consider  his  assignment  fulfilled?  After  all,  it  is  progress  and  per¬ 
formance  that  coimt;  getting  all  papers  in  and  back  at  the  same  time  is  merely  an 
expedient  routine.  Occasionally  it  is  possible  for  a  teacher  to  tutor  most  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  class  this  way  within  two  or  three  periods,  while  the  students  are 
writing  or  reading. 
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EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

Duplicate  and  distribute  (or  read  aloud)  the  following  composition  written  by  a  sopho¬ 
more  student.  Let  the  class  discuss  it  in  depth,  in  terms  of  what  they  have  learned  in 
the  lesson. 

COME  OUT  OF  YOUR  CAVE! 

Z ena  Leyenberger 

Come  out  of  your  cave,  you  adults,  Come  out  of  hiding  into 
the  light  of  1968. 

This  is  a  pretty  cobbed-up  world  you  offer  us;  full  of  lather 
and  sweat  and  tears.  Shake  the  cobwebs  free  of  nostalgia  and 
for  a  moment  consider:  While  you  bellyache  about  teenagers 
and  fight  a  bulging  waistline,  it’s  these  same  teenagers  who  are 
fighting  on  a  bulging  wasteiine  in  Viet  Nam,  and  they  have  a 
bellyache,  too.  Or  maybe  it’s  a  belly  full.  A  belly  full  of  right¬ 
eous  adults  full  of  complaints. 

You  adults  complain  that  you  have  lost  control.  How  can  you 
lose  something  you  didn’t  have?  Maybe  in  great-grandad’s  time 
the  children  minded  parents,  but  then  the  tables  turned  and 
now  parents  mind  children.  Parents  read  books  on  rearing  their 
children.  They  were  “hep.”  They  used  psychology.  They  were 
modernly  enlightened.  Doctors  delivered  babies  and  the  stork 
went  back  to  standing  on  one  leg  in  the  marshlands.  So  did  com¬ 
mon  sense.  They  were  confused,  and  in  conflict,  but  enlightened. 

You  left  the  vineyard  untended  and  it  grew  in  a  wild  tangle, 
the  vines  not  knowing  the  posts  from  the  rocks.  And  the  young 
saplings  you  set  out  without  support  bent  to  the  wind  and  some 
fell  before  the  storm.  Now  you  complain  about  the  harvest. 

These  are  your  crops,  you  know. 

The  cry  goes  up  all  around  us,  “Don’t — Don’t — Don’t.”  “Do 
as  I  say,  not  as  I  do .”  “In  my  day  kids  were  different.” 

Why  do  teenagers  protest?  Because  adults  protest.  You  protest 
our  music,  our  dances,  our  dress,  our  language,  our  attitude,  our 
right  to  grow  up  in  a  wholesome  home,  loved  and  protected  by 
parents — not  pals. 

Adults  have  distorted  memories.  Their  accomplishments  are 
magnified  by  years.  If,  for  example,  they  received  an  A — one 
A — in  their  senior  year,  guess  what?  They  were  A  students.  If 
they  made  the  team  at  all,  memory  makes  them  star  performers. 

Memory  is  one  thing;  day-by-day  lies  are  something  else.  Adults 
don’t  lie — ?  Just  listen  to  them.  On  the  telephone  for  example: 
an  out-and-out  lie  why  they  didn’t  attend  or  why  they  didn’t 
come,  or  haven’t  been.  Then  there’s  the  “second  notice”  rou¬ 
tine:  “The  first  notice?  What  first  notice?  I  never  received  a 
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first  notice.”  And  the  contribution  routine — that’s  a  dilly!  At 
the  door  stands  a  collector  for  some  fund  or  another  and  he  is 
dismissed  quickly  with:  “Oh,  I  contribute  through  the  office,” 
or  “I  always  mail  it  in.”  Oh,  yeah? 

Another  thing,  why  is  it  that  with  all  adults  twice  is  always P 
For  example,  twice  you  leave  your  shoes  in  the  middle  of  the 
bedroom  floor,  and  the  adult,  with  a  martyred  expression,  yells: 

“Why  must  you  ALWAYS  leave  your  shoes  in  the  middle  of  the 
room?”  Anything  done  the  second  time  becomes  always  accord¬ 
ing  to  adults. 

Another  tiresome  record  groove  adults  get  stuck  in  is:  “If 
you  had  to  .  .  .  ,”  or  “If  you  had  to  walk  to  school  six  miles  (or 
three  miles,  or  five  miles  as  the  case  may  be)  with  snow  up  to 
your  navel  as  we  used  to  do  ...  .” 

And  our  music:  You  adults  “talk”  a  good  Mozart  or  Brahms, 
but  how  often  do  you  listen  to  it  at  home?  Usually  adults  are 
glued  to  the  family  watching-machine  for  the  shoot-em-up-bang- 
bangs,  giggle  shows,  and  the  idiotic  good  guys  and  bad  guys 
who  have  less  than  thirty  minutes  to  untangle  the  woes  of  the 
world. 

And  you  gripe  loud  and  long  about  our  dances.  Oh,  ho!  What 
about  the  Bunny-Hug,  the  Charleston,  Black  Bottom,  and  the 
Big  Apple?  Ragtime  Jazz  and  Razz’m’Taz! 

What  about  the  speakeasies,  bootlegging,  bathtub  gin,  and 
bathing  in  champagne?  Oh,  the  teenagers  were  really  hep  in 
those  days  of  mini-skirts,  rouged  knees,  flat  chests,  spit-curls, 
raccoon  coats,  and  hip  flasks.  The  roadhouse  was  “in”;  every 
song  had  a  shady  parody,  and  V.D.  was  something  nice  people 
just  didn’t  mention.  While  we’re  about  it,  what  about  the  kooky 
flag-pole  sitters,  marathon  dancers,  and  the  goldfish  swallowers 
of  your  generation?  How  can  you  call  us  “far-out”? 

The  time  has  come  indeed  to  come  out  of  your  cave,  adults, 
and  open  your  eyes  wide  because  the  youth  of  today  is  your 
hope  for  tomorrow. 

Professional  Reference 

Doherty,  Matthew  F.,  “The  Missing  Link:  Rewriting,”  English  Journal,  December  1965. 

Murphy,  Mary  Kay,  “Propaganda — a  Part  of  Students’  Lives,”  English  Journal,  September 
1964. 


NOTES 
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LESSON  TWENTY-FOUR -TEXT  PAGE  279 

THE  CLOD 

Lewis  Beach 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

*>  1.  The  day  before  you  begin  the  lesson,  cast  the  play;  that  is,  assign  parts  to  your  best 
readers.  The  readers  are  to  practice  their  parts  so  they  can  do  an  effective  job  of 
reading  aloud  in  class  the  next  day.  Depending  on  the  abilities  of  these  readers, 
you  may  want  to  coach  them  on  their  use  of  dialects;  for  example,  the  difference 
between  Southern  and  Hillbilly.  With  your  reading  the  stage  directions,  the  “pro¬ 
duction”  of  the  play  should  be  a  smooth,  enjoyable  experience  for  the  rest  of  the 
class. 

2.  In  the  forestudy,  explain  to  the  students  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  punc¬ 
tuate  stage  dialog.  For  example,  some  playwrights  use  a  colon  following  the  char¬ 
acter’s  name.  Other  playwrights  put  the  name  above  the  dialog,  toward  the  center. 

Examples:  Mary:  ( Takes  coffee-pot  from  stove,  crosses  to  bench, 

fills  pot  with  water.)  I  wish  them  soldiers 
would  git  out  o’  the  neighborhood. 

or:  Mary 

(Takes  coffee-pot  from  stove,  crosses  to  bench, 
fills  pot  with  water.)  I  wish  them  soldiers 
would  git  out  o’  the  neighborhood. 

3.  In  forestudy  Practice  1,  point  out  that  plays  are  always  written  in  the  present 
tense,  including  the  stage  directions.  Thus  a  play  has  an  immediate  quality  that 
some  fiction  does  not  have. 

EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Have  the  students  write  in  play  form  a  scene  from  a  story  they  have  read,  espe¬ 
cially  a  story  with  much  dialog.  “A  Day’s  Wait”  by  Ernest  Hemingway,  “Fever 
Dream”  by  Ray  Bradbury,  and  the  two  Hyman  Kaplan  stories  by  Leonard  Q.  Ross 
would  adapt  themselves  well  to  drama.  The  students  should  convert  some  of  the 
author’s  descriptive  detail  into  stage  directions  and  set  the  dialog  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  did  in  forestudy  Practice  3.  Some  of  the  best  scenes  might  be 
dramatized  live,  in  front  of  the  class,  by  some  of  your  better  “actors.” 
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2.  To  review  levels  of  usage,  give  the  students  a  brief,  dramatic  dialog  that  is  written 
in  standard  English.  Ask  them  to  rewrite  the  dialog,  changing  the  levels  of  usage 
to  fit  the  characters  in  the  dramatic  sketch.  Here  are  some  suggested  scenes  you 
might  use  as  a  basis  for  the  dialog: 

a.  a  prize  fighter  having  an  argument  with  his  manager 

b.  a  prospective  high  school  dropout  having  a  heated  discussion  with  his  father 
and  the  principal  of  the  school 

c.  two  men  who  have  just  collided  in  their  cars,  attempting  to  find  out  who  is  at 
fault 

Alternate  suggestion:  Write  the  dialog  in  nonstandard  English  and  have  the  students 
rewrite  it  into  standard  English. 


NOTES 
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LESSON  TWENTY-FIVE -TEXT  PAGE  297 

THE  DIARY 
OF  ANNE  FRANK 

Anne  Frank 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

•>  1.  Before  you  begin  the  lesson,  the  students  should  be  given  some  general  background 
information  concerning  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in  Europe  during  World  War  II. 
Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  word  dictator.  Explain  Hitler’s  aim,  world  domination, 
his  theory  of  a  “master  race,”  and  his  plans  for  the  mass  extermination  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people.  The  details  of  Hitler’s  effectuation  of  his  plans  are  widely  available 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  Jewish  people  were  seized  from  their  homes,  packed  into 
cattle  cars,  and  shipped  to  concentration  camps  where  they  would  eventually  be 
killed.  In  the  concentration  camps  they  were  killed,  thousands  at  a  time,  in  gas 
chambers  (which  they  were  sometimes  told  were  showers)  and  in  ovens.  Gold  teeth 
and  fillings  were  extracted  and  melted  down.  Lampshades  and  wallets  were  made 
from  the  skin  of  the  dead  prisoners.  Young  Jewish  people  were  used  as  medical 
guinea  pigs  by  Nazi  scientists  and  doctors.  These  details  should  serve  to  illuminate 
for  the  students  the  situation  of  the  Frank  family  at  the  time  the  diary  was  written. 

Another  way  to  present  the  background  setting  for  Anne  Frank’s  world  is  to  show 
one  of  the  dramatic  documentary  films  listed  here,  which  deal  with  Nazi  Germany 
and  Hitler’s  rise  to  power.  You  may  want  to  check  your  district  film  catalog  for 
other  appropriate  films. 

2.  In  forestudy  Practice  2,  your  students  may  want  to  use  more  than  one  of  the  words 
in  a  sentence.  Have  several  students  read  their  sentences  aloud  to  check  their  use 
of  the  words. 

3.  In  the  forestudy,  under  “Reading  Autobiography,”  there  is  a  general  checklist  for 
use  with  the  excerpts  from  Anne  Frank’s  diary  as  well  as  with  other  autobiogra¬ 
phies.  You  may  want  merely  to  mention  some  of  the  points  the  students  should 
look  for  while  reading  the  diary.  Then,  after  the  selection  has  been  read,  go  back 
to  the  checklist  and  let  the  students  answer  specific  questions. 

4.  Because  space  did  not  permit  the  inclusion  of  Anne  Frank’s  entire  diary,  certain 
key  entries  were  selected  to  show  the  development  of  Anne’s  personality.  The  last 
entry  is  included  out  of  chronological  order  because  it  depicts  Anne’s  self-realiza¬ 
tion  and  it  summarizes  her  steps  toward  maturity.  It  is  here,  too,  that  she  makes  a 
poignant  statement  of  hope  and  faith. 
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5.  In  follow-up  Practice  2,  some  of  your  students  may  need  coaching  to  get  started. 
A  frequent  remark  is  “But  nothing  ever  happened  to  me!”  One  way  of  prodding 
their  memories  is  to  ask  them  to  think  back  to  the  last  time  they  felt  like  crying. 
Or  you  might  remind  them  that  surely  they  can  remember  what  happened  yester¬ 
day.  The  students  who  cannot  possibly  think  of  anything  to  write  should  be  allowed 
to  fictionalize  their  accounts.  Ask  them  to  daydream  on  paper,  relating  what  they 
would  like  to  have  happen  to  them  someday. 


Some  students  may  ask  whether  they  should  use  present  tense  or  past  tense.  Either 
tense  would  be  appropriate  as  long  as  it  is  used  consistently.  However,  students 
are  more  likely  to  be  successful  if  they  consistently  use  the  past  tense. 


Read  some  of  the  better  examples  to  the  class;  however,  be  careful  that  you  do  not 
embarrass  a  student  by  reading  his  too-personal  entry.  One  way  to  avoid  such  em¬ 
barrassment  of  sensitive  students  is  to  read  the  papers  without  identifying  their 
authors,  or  to  read  papers  from  a  different  class. 


EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Discuss  other  autobiographies  students  have  read.  Refer  them  to  the  focus  on 
books  for  additional  titles.  Other  autobiographical  books  are  listed  in  the  focus  on 
books  in  Lesson  Thirty-one.  Have  your  students  refer  to  the  autobiography  check¬ 
list  in  the  forestudy  as  one  way  to  evaluate  their  books.  They  may  want  to  re¬ 
port  orally  on  their  books,  using  the  questions  in  the  checklist. 


2.  “The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank”  makes  an  excellent  springboard  for  student  journals. 
A  daily  journal  entry  serves  several  important  functions: 

a.  The  student  gets  daily  writing  practice. 

b.  The  teacher  gains  new  insight  into  each  student’s  personality. 

c.  The  journal  provides  a  catharsis  for  the  student. 

d.  The  journal  provides  a  purpose,  an  audience,  and  a  stance  for  the  student  writer. 

e.  The  journal  provides  the  teacher  with  diagnostic  material  for  drills  on  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  language. 

f.  The  daily  journal-writing  activity  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  provides  a 
“settling-down”  time  for  the  students. 

The  journals  can  be  kept  in  folders  or  in  the  students’  looseleaf  notebooks.  Ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  can  be  devoted  to  writing  a  daily 
journal  entry.  Have  the  students  date  the  entry  and  begin  immediately.  Allow  them 
to  write  on  any  subject  with  which  they  are  concerned  at  the  moment.  They  may 
want  to  express  a  particular  gripe  or  discuss  personal  problems.  The  entries  may 
be  brief — structure  need  not  be  stressed. 
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At  the  outset,  establish  a  rapport  with  the  students,  allowing  them  to  be  honest  in 
their  writing.  Indeed,  you  may  announce  that  their  writing  will  be  confidential, 
that  only  you  will  read  it.  You  may  or  may  not  want  to  grade  the  journals. 

Dorothy  Lambert  makes  an  eloquent,  practical  case  for  the  daily  journal  in  “Keep¬ 
ing  a  Journal”  in  English  Journal  (listed  under  professional  reference). 

3.  Read  excerpts  from  Ernest  Schnabel’s  Anne  Frank:  A  Portrait  in  Courage  to  your 
students.  Schnabel  fills  in  many  details  about  Anne  Frank’s  short  life  by  tracing  her 
through  interviews  with  people  who  knew  her,  including  fellow  prisoners  in  the 
concentration  camp. 

4.  Show  the  feature  film  based  on  Anne  Frank’s  diary  if  it  is  available  to  you.  Have 
your  students  compare  the  film  version  of  Anne  with  the  Anne  Frank  of  the  diary. 


Professional  Reference 

Alvarez,  A.,  “The  Concentration  Camps,”  The  Atlantic,  December  1962. 

Kaplan,  Milton  A.,  “Look  into  Thy  Heart  and  Write,”  English  Journal,  January  1954. 
Lambert,  Dorothy,  “Keeping  a  Journal,”  English  Journal,  February  1954. 

Lazarus,  Arnold  L.,  “English  XL,”  English  Journal,  February  1954. 

Schnabel,  Ernst,  Anne  Frank:  A  Portrait  in  Courage,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  1958. 
Wolfe,  Don  M.,  Creative  Ways  to  Teach  English,  p.  75:  “Fruitful  Long  Paper:  The  Auto¬ 
biography,”  Odyssey  Press,  1966. 


Film 

Diary  of  Anne  Frank  (Films  Incorporated).  180  min,  b&w.  The  highly  acclaimed  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  feature  film  based  on  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  play  taken  from  Anne 
Frank’s  diary.  Directed  by  George  Stevens  and  starring  Millie  Perkins,  Shelley  Winters, 
Richard  Beymer,  and  others.  Winner  of  many  awards. 

Hitler’s  Executioners  (Audio  Film  Center).  78  min,  b&w.  A  documentary  film  using  war 
records  and  film  clips  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Third  Reich.  Starts  with  the  Nuremberg 
trials  and,  through  flashbacks,  shows  Hitler’s  rise  to  power.  Includes  newsreel  shots  of 
atrocities  committed  in  the  Nazi  concentration  camps. 

Night  and  Fog  (Contemporary  Films).  35  min,  color.  A  French  film  with  English  subtitles. 
Presents  a  powerful  message  on  man’s  inhumanity  to  man.  Black  and  white  footage  of 
Nazi  films  showing  concentration  camps  in  stark  reality.  Could  upset  the  emotionally 
immature  student.  Film  switches  to  color  and  the  “pleasant”  view  of  the  camp  sites  today. 

Trial  at  Nuremberg  (McGraw-Hill).  26  min,  b&w.  A  CBS-TV  documentary  from  the  Twentieth 
Century  series  which  uses  American  and  Russian  films  to  show  the  trial  of  the  top  twenty- 
one  Nazis  charged  with  war  crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity. 

The  Twisted  Cross  (McGraw-Hill).  55  min,  b&w,  1958.  An  NBC-TV  documentary  from  the 
Project  20  series  portraying  the  story  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  movement.  Much  of 
the  footage  is  from  captured  German  film. 
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LESSON  TWENTY-SIX -TEXT  PAGE  311 

THE  QUEEN  WHO 
EARNED  HER  CROWN 

Alex  Haley 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Before  you  begin  the  lesson,  show  a  brief  film  picturing  an  athletic  event,  espe¬ 
cially  a  track  event,  where  there  is  a  lot  of  action.  Show  the  film  twice:  the  first 
time  for  entertainment,  the  second  time  for  close  observation.  Have  the  students 
list  words  that  would  effectively  describe  the  action  they  have  seen  in  the  film. 
Alternate  suggestion:  Post  on  the  board  a  series  of  photographs  depicting  athletic 
competition.  Have  the  students  compile  a  list  of  descriptive  phrases  for  each  picture. 

*>  2.  Before  you  begin  forestudy  Practice  2,  ask  the  class  to  number  to  four  on  a  sheet 
of  paper.  Bead  each  of  the  following  four  items  aloud: 

a.  a  beautiful  girl 

b.  a  boy  moving  down  the  street 

c.  a  good  time 

d.  an  exciting  game 

After  each  item,  the  students  are  to  describe  in  complete  detail  what  they  picture 
in  their  minds.  Ask  several  students  to  read  their  descriptions  aloud  to  the  class.  The 
differences  will  be  amazing.  This  exercise  is  graphic  evidence  that  vague  words  do 
not  communicate  the  same  ideas  to  all  people.  This  “game”  will  help  the  students 
to  see  why,  for  example,  in  the  chart  in  Practice  2,  packed  is  a  better  word  than 
filled:  it  is  a  more  specific  word;  it  conveys  the  sense  of  disorder  and  confusion. 

3.  Instead  of  having  the  whole  class  do  forestudy  Practice  3,  you  might  ask  several 
students  to  go  to  the  board  and  write  their  lists  of  words.  The  class  can  then  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  lists. 

4.  In  discussing  “The  Queen  Who  Earned  Her  Crown,”  the  students  may  wonder  why 
the  author  makes  no  issue  of  Wilma’s  attending  segregated  schools.  Point  out  that 
much  of  Wilma’s  education  occurred  before  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision  con¬ 
cerning  desegregation  of  public  schools. 

5.  In  follow-up  Practices  2  through  5,  as  an  alternative  to  general  class  work,  you 
might  want  to  divide  the  class  into  four  groups.  Have  group  one  take  Practice  2; 
group  two,  Practice  3;  and  so  forth.  Each  group  can  then  give  a  very  brief  report, 
in  which  they  answer  the  discussion  questions  and  write  their  sentence  on  the  board 
for  the  class  to  examine. 
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6.  Before  the  students  revise  the  first  draft  of  follow-up  Practice  6,  duplicate  the 
following  student  paper  and  have  them  discuss  it  in  terms  of  how  well  it  fulfills  the 
assignment.  Here  are  several  guide  questions: 

a.  Does  the  writer  show  the  true  excitement  of  the  sport  he  is  describing?  If  not, 
how  might  he  improve  his  paper? 

b.  Are  the  details  easy  to  understand?  Does  the  meaning  flow  easily  from  one  sen¬ 
tence  to  the  next?  What  suggestions  for  improvement  might  you  make? 

c.  Are  the  words  that  he  uses  action-packed?  If  not,  what  suggestions  would  you 
make  for  more  effective  vocabulary? 

d.  What  other  strengths  or  weaknesses  does  the  paper  have? 

ICE  HOCKEY 

Toronto  is  the  home  of  the  Maple  Leaf  Hockey  team,  a  big 
league  outfit  that  plays  all  over  the  United  States.  Last  year  the 
team  wasn’t  doing  so  good  because  some  of  the  players  were 
out  with  injuries.  This  year,  the  team  has  really  made  a  come¬ 
back  with  a  straight  winning  record.  Last  Tuesday’s  game  was 
the  last  one  in  the  season.  It  decided  who  the  champs  were  going 
to  be.  Bobby  Hull,  the  most  famous  hockey  star  today,  was  play¬ 
ing  the  goalie  position.  He  was  able  to  block  off  some  of  the 
points,  but  not  all  of  them.  With  Hull’s  good  blocking  the  maple 
leafs  won  the  championship  for  the  66  year. 


EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

Have  the  students  enrich  their  vocabularies  and  sharpen  their  powers  of  observation 
by  collecting  words  and  phrases  sportscasters  use  when  covering  events.  Radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  and  high  school  sports  events  are  good  sources.  Make  a  “crazy”  bulletin  board 
— a  wall-to-wall  covering  of  white  butcher  paper.  As  students  collect  these  words, 
have  them  write  the  words  on  the  bulletin  board. 

NOTES 
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LESSON  TWENTY-SEVEN -TEXT  PAGE  323 

A  STRAWBERRY 
ICE-CREAM  SODA 

Irwin  Shaw 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

1.  On  the  board  draw  a  simple  picture  of  a  man  climbing  a  tree  and  ask  your  students 
to  write  a  simple  sentence  in  the  past  tense  describing  the  action.  ( The  man  climbed 
a  tree:  base  statement.)  Then  add  to  your  picture  by  drawing  a  dog  chasing  the  man. 
Ask  your  students  to  expand  their  sentence  by  adding  a  modifying  phrase  to  describe 
the  complete  action.  ( The  man  climbed  a  tree,  fleeing  from  a  dog:  base  statement 
plus  an  adjective  phrase.)  Some  students  may  include  more  modifiers. 

*>■  2.  Next  to  your  picture  on  the  board,  write  the  sentence  that  one  of  your  students  has 
written.  Label  the  base  statement  and  the  expander(s).  Label  and  explain  the  subject 
and  the  predicate.  Then  explain  the  function  of  the  modifying  phrase:  it  adds  a 
specifying  detail  to  the  action  of  the  sentence.  The  sentence  could  also  be  written: 
“The  man,  fleeing  from  a  dog,  climbed  a  tree,”  or  “Fleeing  from  a  dog,  the  man 
climbed  a  tree.” 

3.  Following  each  of  fore  study  Practices  2  and  3,  ask  the  class  to  generalize  about 
the  advantages  of  using  expanders  in  sentences.  (They  provide  details,  combine 
related  parts  concisely,  and  make  the  sentence  style  more  mature  than  a  series  of 
short,  choppy  sentences.) 

4.  Before  directing  attention  to  the  read  question,  discuss  briefly  some  varied  and 
familiar  types  of  human  personalities,  perhaps  as  represented  by  members  of  the 
class.  Keep  the  discussion  objective.  Include  different  interests  and  behavior  char¬ 
acteristics  of  individuals. 

5.  In  follow-up  Practice  1,  the  discussion  of  questions  1  through  9  should  proceed 
quite  rapidly.  More  time,  however,  will  be  required  for  10,  the  climactic  question. 
Ask  two  or  three  students  to  write  their  opinions  on  the  board,  supported  by  two  or 
more  main  supporting  points  in  outline  form.  These  examples  should  help  the 
other  students  to  begin  writing  promptly  as  they  undertake  Practice  2. 

EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  As  soon  as  the  students  complete  Step  6  of  follow-up  Practice  2,  take  time  out 
for  drill  based  on  common  problems  in  the  preceding  writing  assignment.  If  you 
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have  delayed  returning  the  last  corrected  set  of  compositions  until  now,  this  would 
be  an  expedient  time  for  both  group  and  individual  drills.  (See  the  correction  follow¬ 
up  procedures  at  the  end  of  the  Guidebook  and  the  “Writing”  section  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  of  this  Notebook.) 

2.  Have  several  students  select  paragraphs  from  their  first  draft  work  to  write  on  the 
board.  With  the  help  of  the  class,  suggest  ways  that  the  sentences  might  be  made 
more  effective  in  view  of  the  forestudy.  Pay  special  attention  to  descriptive  sen¬ 
tences  in  the  students’  examples  from  the  story.  Rephrase  the  sentences  on  the 
board.  Be  alert  for  other  problems  to  discuss  incidentally,  especially  spelling. 

Professional  Reference 

Krutch,  Joseph  Wood,  “What  Does  Violence  Say  About  Man?”  Saturday  Review,  March  27, 
1965. 


NOTES 


LESSON  TWENTY-EIGHT -TEXT  PAGE  339 

A  GAME  OF  CATCH 

Richard  Wilbur 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

1.  The  sports  sections  in  daily  newspapers  usually  contain  one  or  more  action  photo¬ 
graphs  with  a  one-  or  two-sentence  description  or  “cutline”  underneath.  Show  one 
or  two  such  current  examples  to  your  class.  Read  aloud  the  cutlines.  Write  them 
on  the  board  and  discuss  their  conciseness  and  their  expansion  qualities. 


Then  read  aloud  one  or  two  cutlines  from  another  newspaper  without  showing 
the  pictures.  Ask  the  class  to  visualize  what  is  probably  in  the  photographs,  and 
then  show  the  pictures.  Use  baseball  pictures  if  you  can. 


Finally,  show  an  action  picture  and  ask  the  students  to  write  an  appropriate  cut¬ 
line  from  imagination,  using  concise  but  expanded  sentences.  Then  you  can  read 
the  newspaper’s  description.  Be  sure  to  select  a  large  photograph  in  which  the 
action  tells  an  obvious  story,  such  as  a  racing  driver  being  thrown  from  his  car  as 
it  spins  through  the  air,  or  a  boxer  going  down  for  the  count. 


*>*  2.  Before  you  direct  attention  to  the  read  question,  discuss  examples  of  typical  kinds 
of  human  behavior  which  suggest  something  deeper  about  the  individual.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  person  who  is  always  talking  about  his  successes  may  long  to  be  admired 
by  others.  Discuss  these  questions: 

a.  What  are  some  of  the  basic  “drives,”  the  things  people  want  most  in  life? 

b.  What  are  some  examples  from  preceding  selections  in  this  book  (“The  New  Kid,” 
“God  to  the  Ants,”  “The  Five-Dollar  Bill,”  etc.)  which  illustrate  basic  human 
drives? 


3.  As  your  students  write  the  follow-up  Practice,  have  them  refer  to  folders  or  files 
of  previously  corrected  writing  so  that  they  can  concentrate  on  their  individual 
problems.  Have  individuals  refer  to  the  Guidebook  points  related  to  their  recent 
difficulties.  Examine  their  progress  at  their  seats  while  they  write. 


A  teacher  should  occasionally  do  the  writing  assignment  with  the  class  to  keep  in 
practice  and  to  keep  in  step  with  his  students’  composition  problems;  you  might 
wish  to  write  this  assignment.  You  and  the  class  can  share  your  frustrations  with 
each  other. 
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EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Do  your  students  still  have  considerable  difficulty  with  the  conventions  of  writing, 
such  as  fragments  and  run-on  sentences?  Research  has  shown  that  teaching  cu¬ 
mulative  sentences  and  paragraphs  tends  to  diminish  such  problems.  The  gen¬ 
erative  approach  to  the  sentence,  introduced  in  Book  One  and  continued  on  occa¬ 
sion  in  Book  Two,  will  be  presented  in  more  advanced  form  in  Book  Three. 

Discuss  with  your  class  the  problems  of  acquiring  sentence  and  thought  maturity, 
and  gaining  familiarity  with  the  conventions  of  writing.  As  soon  as  your  students 
complete  forestudy  Practice  3,  have  them  test  their  progress  in  those  respects 
by  writing  their  paragraphs  on  the  board  for  examination.  Analyze  several  of  the 
paragraphs,  citing  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  evidence. 

2.  Since  you  may  still  be  in  the  process  of  reading  compositions  from  the  preceding 
lesson,  you  may  or  may  not  wish  to  correct  the  more  informal  writing  assigned  in 
the  follow-up.  In  any  event,  you  may  have  several  papers  read  aloud  for  discussion. 

NOTES 
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LESSON  TWENTY-NINE -TEXT  PAGE  347 

THE  SNIPER 

Liam  O’Flaherty 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Before  you  begin  the  lesson,  locate  Ireland  on  a  map  of  the  world.  Point  out  the 
line  that  divides  Ireland  into  two  countries.  Ask  the  students  why  they  think  Ire¬ 
land  was  split  into  two  sections.  Ask  for  volunteers  to  indicate  on  the  map  other 
countries  that  are  divided  either  by  politics,  like  Germany,  or  by  geography,  like 
Pakistan.  Discuss  some  of  the  problems  that  arise  when  a  country  is  divided.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Korea  and  Viet  Nam  are  good  examples. 

2.  As  you  discuss  “The  Sniper,”  point  out  to  the  students  the  zoom-lens  effect 
O’Flaherty  uses  in  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  story.  First  he  mentions  Dublin, 
then  the  dark  streets,  then  Four  Courts,  then  the  rooftop,  then  the  Sniper,  grad¬ 
ually  focusing  on  greater  detail.  In  this  way  the  reader  gets  much  information 
about  the  setting,  condensed  into  as  few  words  as  possible. 

3.  So  far  in  studying  sentence  structure,  the  students  have  learned  the  importance 
of  writing  grammatically  complete  sentences,  not  fragments.  However,  they  will 
occasionally  run  across  fragments  in  literature  and  wonder  why  authors  can  “get 
away  with  it.”  The  follow-up  of  this  lesson  is  intended  to  guide  them  in  recog¬ 
nizing  which  fragments  are  “legal”  and  which  are  not. 

4.  You  might  want  to  handle  follow-up  Practice  1  by  sending  three  students  to  the 
board  to  rewrite  the  fragments  into  complete  sentences.  Ask  the  rest  of  the  class 
to  explain  what  the  students  at  the  board  did;  in  other  words,  how  they  changed 
fragments  into  grammatically  complete  sentences. 

5.  Before  the  students  do  follow-up  Practice  2,  give  them  a  brief  diagnostic  quiz. 
Read  them  the  following  ten  word  groups.  Instruct  them  to  number  to  ten  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  write  S  if  the  word  group  is  a  complete  sentence  and  F  if  it 
is  a  fragment. 

a.  When  the  battle  was  over  at  last. 

b.  The  sniper  stood  in  darkness. 

c.  Only  a  cat  crossing  the  street. 

d.  He  shot  quickly. 

e.  Darkness,  nothing  more. 

f.  Making  sure  not  to  hit  anyone. 

g.  Dropped  his  gun. 

h.  In  a  flash  he  disappeared. 

i.  Never  to  return. 

j.  Running  down  the  back  steps  to  the  waiting  car. 
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6.  Confusing  a  subordinate  clause  with  a  complete  sentence  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  problems  with  fragments.  Consequently,  follow-up  Practice  2  is  crucial.  In 
demonstrating  the  two  examples  preceding  Practice  2,  prepare  an  acetate  frame 
with  overlays.  (Or  use  the  board  to  show  the  students  the  various  possible  choices 
open  to  them.)  Examine  the  following  diagrams: 


FRAGMENT 

COMPLETE  WITH 

S 

After  the  soldier 

V 

threw  the  grenade 

S  V 

he  was  hit  by  a  bullet. 

S  V 
he  ran. 

etc. 

etc. 

acetate 

strip 

overlays 


7.  After  the  students  have  finished  follow-up  Practice  2,  have  them  read  their  sen¬ 
tences  aloud  so  they  can  hear  the  difference  between  a  subordinate  clause  and  a 
complete  sentence. 

8.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  have  the  students  retake  the  diagnostic  quiz.  (See  #5.) 
Compare  the  scores. 


EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  In  1966  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Easter  Uprising  in  Dublin  was  celebrated. 
There  was  much  publicity  about  the  Irish  Civil  War.  But  no  news  item  from  Ire¬ 
land  drew  as  much  attention  as  the  dynamiting  of  Lord  Nelson’s  monument  on 
O’Connell  Street,  the  setting  of  “The  Sniper.”  In  connection  with  this  violent  act 
is  an  old  Irish  song: 

Lord  Nelson  was  an  Englishman 
A  man  of  great  renown 
But  when  Ireland  gets  her  freedom 
We’ll  pull  his  pillar  down 

2.  “The  Sniper,”  like  “The  Tell-Tale  Heart,”  is  a  good  example  of  the  plotted  short 
story  with  a  single  emotional  effect.  Have  the  students  make  a  plot  graph  of  “The 
Sniper,”  including  rising  action,  crisis,  falling  action,  and  outcome.  (See  Lesson 
Sixteen  for  the  plot  graph  form.) 


Ill 


Professional  Reference 


MacDonald,  R.  K.,  “Understanding  Means  Predicting,”  English  Journal,  November  1966. 

Film 

The  Informer  (Films  Incorporated).  100  min,  b&w.  A  highly  acclaimed  feature  film  based 
on  the  novel  by  Liam  O’Flaherty.  Gypo  Nolan,  played  by  Victor  McLaglen,  betrays  his 
best  friend  in  the  Irish  Rebellion.  Directed  by  John  Ford.  The  film  has  been  called  a 
masterpiece. 

The  Sniper  (University  of  Southern  California).  9  min,  b&w.  Experimental  film  about  the 
irony  of  three  characters  caught  in  a  war. 

NOTES 
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LESSON  THIRTY -TEXT  PAGE  357 

ACCOUNTS  SETTLED 

Paul  Annixter 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

■>  1.  Ask  your  students  to  reread  the  Introduction  to  the  Guidebook  and  then  give  them 
the  following  quiz.  Later,  in  discussion,  have  them  defend  their  answers. 

Directions:  Number  to  twelve  and  write  either  true  or  false  for  each  statement.  If  a 
statement  is  not  completely  true,  mark  it  fabe.  If  you  wish,  you  may  change  the 
wording  of  a  statement  before  answering  it. 

a.  All  students  should  learn  standard  English. 

b.  Formal  English  is  the  highest  and  best  level  of  usage. 

c.  Formal  English  should  never  be  used  in  informal  situations. 

d.  A  person’s  educational  background  can  be  judged  by  his  use  of  language. 

e.  Educated  people  never  use  slang. 

f.  It  is  all  right  to  use  one  dialect  in  public  and  another  at  home. 

g.  A  person  should  write  the  way  he  speaks. 

h.  Informal  usage  is  nonstandard. 

i.  A  level  of  usage  may  be  appropriate  for  one  occasion  but  not  for  another. 

j.  The  rules  of  standard  English  remain  the  same  today  as  they  always  were. 

k.  Nonstandard  usage  can  handicap  a  person. 

l.  American  language  usages  are  far  more  similar  than  different. 

2.  In  connection  with  forestudy  Practice  1,  explain  that  a  so-called  fragment  can 
express  an  idea  and  be  satisfactory  in  the  context  of  an  author’s  work.  But  it  is 
unusual  because  it  is  grammatically  incomplete;  authors  use  it  rarely,  and  then  only 
to  create  a  specific  effect.  If  a  student  writer  decides  that  he  needs  to  use  a  frag¬ 
ment,  he  can  place  an  asterisk  after  it  and  write  the  word  fragment  as  a  footnote 
to  indicate  to  his  teacher  that  he  is  using  it  purposely.  Even  then,  of  course,  his 
purpose  is  subject  to  his  reader’s  judgment. 

3.  Either  before  or  after  forestudy  Practice  3,  ask  your  students  to  give  you  exam¬ 
ples  of  nonstandard  expressions  which  they  formerly  used  but  which  they  have 
changed  to  standard  forms.  If  they  give  you  examples  not  listed  in  the  textbook, 
write  them  on  the  board  to  supplement  the  list. 

4.  Before  directing  attention  to  the  read  question,  ask  your  students  to  relate  experi¬ 
ences  which  have  especially  contributed  in  some  way  to  their  “growing  up.”  Some¬ 
times  a  single  event  is  important. 
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EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

Assemble  from  the  Reader’s  Digest  or  another  source  a  list  of  “bloopers’’  which  have 
appeared  in  people’s  use  of  language.  Read  these  to  the  class,  keeping  your  emphasis 
on  the  muddled  thinking  or  the  carelessness  that  permitted  the  blooper. 

Ask  your  students  to  go  through  their  old  themes  and  pick  out  and  submit  (anony¬ 
mously)  bloopers  and  sentences  with  nonstandard  usage.  They  can  also  submit  exam¬ 
ples  which  they  have  recently  heard  in  people’s  speech.  From  the  material  submitted, 
make  a  list.  Read  this  list  to  the  class.  As  you  read  each  sentence  aloud,  have  the  class 
respond  with  a  correction.  You  may  wish  to  save  this  list  and  add  to  it  from  year  to 
year. 


NOTES 
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LESSON  THIRTY-ONE -TEXT  PAGE  367 

HOW  I  GOT  INTO 
SHOW  BUSINESS 

Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  and  Jane  and  Burt  Boyar 

TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

■>  1.  Read  aloud  the  following  editorial  ( Modesto  Bee,  April  4,  1967)  and  discuss  it  with 
your  students. 

HIS  MARK  IN  HISTORY 

There  are  few  persons  who  could  not  quickly  and  precisely 
identify  Ralph  Bunche  (Negro  and  Nobel  Prize  laureate  and  a 
U.  S.  representative  to  the  United  Nations)  or  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Carver  (Negro  scientist)  so  secure  are  their  places  in 
the  American  memory  and  the  American  affection. 

But  how  many  know: 

That  a  Negro  captained  one  of  Columbus'  ships?  Died  in  the 
Boston  massacre?  Was  Chicago’s  first  settler?  Discovered  the 
lands  which  are  now  Arizona  and  New  Mexico?  Assisted  at  the 
request  of  President  George  Washington  in  laying  out  the 
nation’s  capital  city?  Developed  the  method  for  using  blood 
plasma?  Performed  the  first  heart  surgery? 

This  is  a  crushing  rebuttal  to  the  argument  that  the  Negro 
has  no  place  in  American  history,  thanks  to  the  work  of  the 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  sorority  which  is  in  the  process  of  research¬ 
ing  the  Negro  contribution  to  American  life. 

The  Negro  has  given  so  much  and  in  the  giving  has  left  his 
stamp,  indelibly,  upon  both  history  and  culture  in  this  nation. 

His  melancholy  yearning,  embodied  in  his  music,  is  part  of 
the  orchestration  of  those  scores  called  “typically  American.” 

He  is  a  subject  of  a  great  part  of  the  law  which  has  come  to 
be  written  reaffirming  rights  for  all  Americans  whatever  their 
color  or  their  creed.  His  labor  is  witnessed  in  the  loading  of 
our  ships,  the  construction  of  our  great  buildings,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  steel  in  the  great  fiery  crucibles,  in  the  laying  down  of 
roads  and  railroad  steel.  His  genius  is  manifest  in  our  literature, 
in  the  healing  wards  of  the  hospitals,  in  education  and  in  the 
laboratory. 

Indeed,  his  contribution  reviewed,  America  would  be  a  poorer 
place  without  him. 
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2.  The  forestudy  discussion  generally  introduces  the  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  of  today  in 
order  to  prepare  for  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  the  boy,  as  seen  in  “How  I  Got  into  Show 
Business.”  If  you  have  read  the  complete  autobiography  Yes  I  Can,  you  will  be  able 
to  include  interesting  details  to  fill  out  the  sketch.  A  dramatic  section  to  read  to 
your  class  is  the  Prologue,  which  recounts  Davis’  automobile  accident  in  which  he 
lost  an  eye.  This  important  crisis  in  his  life  is  treated  again  later  in  the  book  in  its 
chronological  order.  After  being  introduced  to  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  as  an  adult,  the 
students  will  be  able  to  read  the  selection  with  proper  perspective. 

3.  The  follow-up  treats  the  age-old  controversy  “Nature  or  Nurture?”  To  make  the 
essay  more  relevant,  you  may  wish  to  discuss  the  points  as  you  go  along,  adding 
your  own  ideas,  clarifying  the  concepts,  and  giving  details  from  your  own  experi¬ 
ence  or  study  of  psychology.  General  discussion  questions  follow  the  essay.  Many 
of  the  answers  will  depend  upon  your  students’  ideas  and  your  direction.  It  is 
expected  here  that  students  apply  much  of  this  “psychology”  to  their  own  lives. 

4.  follow-up  Practice  2  allows  for  a  writing  activity  that  complements  the  study  of 
autobiography  in  Lesson  Twenty-five.  To  save  time  and  to  give  students  a  chance 
to  formulate  ideas  for  their  writing,  discuss  both  A  and  B  before  the  students  begin 
to  write: 

a.  For  A  you  might  instruct  students  to  use  a  chronological  approach  as  a  frame¬ 
work  for  their  sketch. 

b.  For  B  you  might  discuss  various  child-rearing  theories  and  approaches — from 
permissive  to  authoritarian.  If  each  item  is  then  discussed,  the  students  will  be 
provided  with  many  usable  ideas. 


EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Allow  students  to  report  on  famous  personalities  who  came  from  humble  begin¬ 
nings.  See  if  they  can  decide  whether  or  not  the  person  became  great  because  of  or 
despite  adverse  circumstances.  Are  there  any  similarities  among  these  personalities? 

2.  Have  students  discuss  or  write  on  their  personal  philosophy  of  life.  Don  Wolfe  gives 
practical  hints  for  such  an  activity  in  Chapter  9  of  Creative  Ways  to  Teach  English. 
Student  examples  are  included.  (See  professional  reference.) 

3.  Show  one  or  more  of  the  many  films  on  personality,  social  problems,  famous  Ne¬ 
groes  in  history,  the  role  of  the  Black  American  in  U.  S.  culture.  Check  district 
catalogs  for  audio-visual  materials.  A  few  of  these  films  are  listed  under  film. 

4.  In  light  of  the  discussion  in  this  lesson,  have  the  students  discuss  books  (preferably 
autobiographical)  they  have  read.  What  sort  of  childhood  did  the  characters  have? 
What  roles  did  heredity  and  environment  seem  to  play  in  their  lives? 
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Professional  Reference 


Davis,  Sammy,  Jr.,  and  Jane  and  Burt  Boyar,  Yes  I  Can,  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  1965.  (PB) 
Wolfe,  Don  M.,  Creative  Ways  to  Teach  English,  “Philosophy  of  Life:  This  I  Believe,” 
Odyssey  Press,  1966. 


Film 

The  Adolescent  Years  (University  of  Southern  California).  27  min,  b&w,  1965.  An  ABC-TV 
presentation  which  portrays  the  activities  of  today’s  youth  and  their  search  for  identity. 

Booker  T.  Washington  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films).  18  min,  b&w.  Tells  the  story  of  the 
famous  Negro  American  from  childhood  to  greatness.  Recounts  his  struggle  and  triumphs, 
one  of  which  was  the  building  of  Tuskegee  Institute. 

History  of  the  Negro  in  America  (McGraw-Hill).  3  parts,  each  approximately  20  min,  1965.  A 
series  of  three  films  covering  the  history  of  the  Negro  American.  Part  I:  1619-1860 — Out 
of  Slavery;  Part  II:  1861-1877 — Civil  War  and  Reconstruction;  Part  III:  1877  to  1965 
— Freedom  Movement. 

Jackie  Robinson  (Sterling  Educational  Films).  26  min,  b&w,  1965.  Uses  actual  footage  to  show 
the  personal  life  and  history-making  deeds  of  Jackie  Robinson,  the  first  Negro  baseball 
player  in  the  major  leagues. 

Lonely  Boy  (Contemporary  Films).  27  min,  b&w.  Documentary  on  Paul  Anka,  teen  idol, 
song  writer,  and  singer.  A  candid  look  from  both  sides  of  the  footlights.  Filmed  by 
National  Board  of  Canada.  Eight  major  awards,  including  the  Edinburgh  and  Cannes 
International  Film  Festivals. 

The  Rafer  Johnson  Story  (Sterling  Educational  Films).  55  min,  b&w,  1963.  The  biography  of 
Rafer  Johnson,  Olympic  decathlon  champion,  honor  student,  president  of  grade  school, 
high  school,  and  college  classes,  and  first  member  of  the  Peace  Corps. 


NOTES 
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LESSON  THIRTY-TWO -TEXT  PAGE  379 


LOSS 

Glen  and  Jane  Sire 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

1.  In  forestudy  Practices  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  to  speed  correction  of  run-on  sentences, 
have  students  write  only  the  last  word  of  the  first  independent  clause  and  the  first 
word  of  the  second,  with  the  appropriate  punctuation  (and  conjunction  if  needed) 
between. 

Example:  I  was  born  in  England  at  the  age  of  ten  I  came  to  this  country. 
Corrections:  England.  At  England;  at  England,  and  at 

2.  In  forestudy  Practice  4,  remind  students  that  coordinating  words  (conjunctions) 
can  be  overused.  A  common  fault  in  student  writing  is  the  “stringy”  sentence: 

I  kissed  my  girl,  and  her  dog  snapped  at  my  leg,  and  my  face 
turned  red,  and  so  I  left. 

3.  This  lesson  and  the  next  deal  with  death  and  its  effect  on  the  living.  Before  you 
begin  the  story,  ask  the  students  how  many  have  lost  a  close  friend  or  relative 
through  death.  The  rest  of  the  discussion  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  students’ 
experiences.  Encourage  them  to  express  their  reactions  to  their  loss.  Usually  the 
immediate  reaction  is  stunned  disbelief  or  shock.  The  person  suffering  true  grief 
is  often  unable  to  cry.  When  tears  finally  come,  the  bottled-up  emotion  is  merci¬ 
fully  released.  This  release  of  emotion  is  a  key  factor  in  “Loss.” 

You  might  also  point  out  that  this  story  appropriately  appeared  in  the  Redbook 
issue  commemorating  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

4.  In  the  follow-up,  after  discussing  “Loss,”  you  may  want  to  share  the  following 
information  with  your  students: 

The  1965  edition  of  Writer’s  Yearbook  (a  trade  magazine  for 
writers)  reprinted  “Loss”  along  with  comments  by  authors  Glen 
and  Jane  Sire,  their  agent,  and  the  former  fiction  editor  of 
Redbook  who  bought  the  story.  In  “What  Made  This  Story 
Salable?”  the  authors  explain  facts  and  feelings  about  their  story. 

First,  they  point  out  that  they  wrote  the  story  in  one  piece; 
the  story  came  to  them  whole,  without  their  thinking  about 
editorial  requirements  and  such  questions  as  “Will  it  sell?” 
and  “What  magazine  shall  we  aim  it  for?”  They  wrote  the  story 
“as  it  came  to  them”  in  only  two  hours.  The  only  change  they 
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made  was  to  shorten  it  slightly,  which  improved  it,  they  feel. 

The  authors  stated  that  the  idea  for  the  story  came  out  of 
their  own  experience  with  the  fact  of  grief.  The  story  is  an 
attempt  to  depict  this  universal  emotion  through  the  boy, 

Charles.  Since  the  Sires  have  seven  children  of  their  own,  they 
feel  that  they  wrote  about  a  subject  quite  close  to  them. 

As  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  story  is  concerned,  they  stated, 
as  most  writers  do,  that  the  best  they  could  say  about  the  story 
was  said  in  the  story  itself.  All  the  important  information  should 
be  contained  in  the  story  if  it  is  to  be  an  honest  communication 
of  human  experience.  However,  they  did  attempt  to  explain  the 
theme  of  the  story: 

“Only  if  we  are  loved  can  we  love  enough  to  grieve.  In  the 
paradox  of  life,  only  love,  which  is  what  makes  death  seem 
unbearable,  makes  in  the  end,  its  acceptance  possible.  (There — 
you  see — it  is  far  better  said  in  the  story.)” 

Glen  and  Jane  Sire’s  literary  agent,  John  Cushman,  com¬ 
ments  on  the  couple  and  their  story.  He  states  that  they  have 
been  writing  together  since  they  were  in  high  school.  They  are 
professionals  who  have  sold  stories  to  every  major  magazine  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Cushman  points  out  that  they 
often  write  with  a  specific  market  in  mind;  however,  they 
always  concentrate  on  writing  their  stories  as  best  they  can.  He 
feels  that  there  are  few  writers  today  who  are  easier  to  work 
with  than  Glen  and  Jane  Sire. 

Finally,  Redbook’s  former  fiction  editor,  Barbara  Blakemore, 
tells  about  “Loss”  from  her  point  of  view.  “We  bought  ‘Loss’ 
by  Glen  and  Jane  Sire  because  we  liked  it,”  she  says.  She  feels 
that  the  Sires’  story  seems  a  near-perfect  example  of  the  type 
of  short-short  story  Redbook  would  like  to  have  every  month 
— a  story  with  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  with  a  character 
the  readers  can  care  about. 

In  conclusion  she  states,  “The  Sires  managed  in  very  little 
space  to  create  a  real  boy  with  real  feelings,  and  to  write  of 
him  with  emotion  but  without  the  sentimentality  and  saccha- 
rinity  that  so  often  mar  stories  about  children  and  death.” 

5.  In  follow-up  Practice  1,  check  the  students’  central  ideas  to  make  sure  that  they 
lend  themselves  to  adequate  treatment  in  a  composition  of  250-300  words. 

6.  In  this  lesson  and  the  following  one,  students  write  two  outlines  from  which  one 
is  selected  for  expansion  into  a  complete  composition.  As  an  alternative,  you  may 
have  them  write  a  rough  draft  for  each  outline  and  then  choose  one  of  the  two  to 
polish  and  hand  in. 
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EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 


1.  Duplicate  copies  of  your  own  “ancient  Greek”  paragraphs  for  students  to  “trans¬ 
late”  into  appropriate  English  sentences  as  they  did  in  forestudy  Practice  7.  Use 
paragraphs  from  different  sources,  write  your  own,  or  have  students  themselves 
make  up  the  all-capital,  no-punctuation,  run-on  paragraphs. 

2.  Duplicate  a  sheet  of  run-on  sentences  taken  from  student  writing,  to  be  used  for 
drill  material. 

3.  As  the  students  write,  caution  them  to  notice  certain  words  that  often  introduce 
the  second  part  of  run-on  sentences: 

a.  pronouns  (it,  he,  she,  they ) 

Example:  My  mind  was  a  blank  it  wouldn’t  work. 

b.  then,  soon,  now,  here,  there  (words  referring  specifically  to  a  time  or  a  place  or 
a  change  in  time  or  place) 

Example:  We  were  just  sitting  around  then  we  decided  to  play  cards. 

c.  conjunctive  adverbs:  therefore,  however,  nevertheless  (words  referring  to  a  result 
or  a  conclusion  or  a  contrast) 

Example:  He  may  not  be  home  therefore  we  should  call  first. 

4.  If  your  students  need  to  review  the  use  of  commas  to  set  off  nonrestrictive  elements, 
here  are  illustrative  sentences  from  “Loss”  that  you  may  duplicate  or  write  on  the 
board.  Following  each  sentence  are  questions  and  directions  for  you  to  present 
orally.  Make  sure  that  the  students  understand  each  comma  usage  before  moving  to 
the  next  sentence. 

a.  “Why,  yes,  I  don’t  mind  if  I  do.” 

(1)  Why  are  the  words  Why  and  yes  set  off  by  commas? 

(2)  What  other  introductory  words  like  why  and  yes  are  usually  set  off  by 
commas? 

(3)  Write  a  sentence  in  which  you  use  an  introductory  word  such  as  why,  yes, 
no,  well,  oh,  set  off  by  a  comma  or  commas. 

b.  “Little  boy,  where  did  you  come  from?” 

(1)  Why  is  a  comma  used  to  set  off  Little  boy  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence? 

(2)  Where  would  the  comma  go  if  Little  boy  were  placed  last  in  the  sentence? 

(3)  Write  a  sentence  in  which  you  use  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  direct  address,  set 
off  by  a  comma  or  commas.  You  may  place  your  word(s)  of  direct  address 
at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

c.  ...  he  understood  that  his  mother,  at  least,  had  returned  to  him. .  . . 

(1)  Why  is  at  least  set  off  by  commas? 

(2)  What  are  some  other  parenthetical  expressions  that  are  frequently  used  in 
this  way? 

(3)  Write  a  sentence  in  which  you  use  a  parenthetical  expression.  Set  off  the 
expression  with  a  comma  or  commas,  depending  upon  its  placement  in  the 
sentence. 
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remembered  it  now,  that  spanking. 

Why  is  that  spanking  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a  comma? 
What  word  in  the  sentence  does  that  spanking  rename? 

Write  a  sentence  in  which  you  use  an  appositive,  a  word  or  group  of  words 
that  renames  a  noun  or  pronoun.  Here  is  another  example  of  a  sentence 
containing  an  appositive  that  you  may  use  as  a  model: 

Charles,  a  boy  of  eight,  lost  his  father. 

e.  He  would  play  the  game  as  long  as  he  could,  frowning  fiercely  to  keep  the 
laughter  inside  him,  until  finally  he  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

(1)  Why  is  the  phrase  frowning  fiercely  to  keep  the  laughter  inside  him  set  off 
by  commas? 

(2)  What  word  does  the  phrase  modify  or  describe? 

(3)  Does  the  phrase  identify  the  word  it  modifies,  or  does  it  give  additional  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  word?  What,  then,  should  determine  whether  or  not  such 
phrases  should  be  set  off  by  commas? 

(■ 4 )  Write  a  sentence  in  which  you  use  a  phrase  that  contains  an  -mg  or  -ed  verb 
form  (participle).  Make  the  phrase  one  that  gives  added  information,  setting 
it  off  with  commas.  Here  is  a  sentence  you  may  use  as  a  model: 

Charles,  testing  the  knife,  ran  the  blade  along  his  thumb. 

f.  When  all  the  chessmen  were  in  place,  Charles  would  clear  his  throat  very  loudly 
and  ask  his  father  if  he  would  like  to  have  a  game. 

(1)  Why  is  the  clause  When  all  the  chessmen  were  in  place  set  off  by  a  comma? 

(2)  Does  the  clause  add  essential  information  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence?  What, 
then,  would  you  say  determines  the  use  of  commas  with  subordinate  clauses? 

(3)  Write  a  sentence  beginning  with  a  subordinate  clause.  Here  are  a  few  words 
(subordinators)  that  are  used  to  introduce  subordinate  clauses:  after,  since, 
until,  although,  because,  if,  unless.  Avoid  writing  a  fragment;  follow  your 
subordinate  clause  with  an  independent  clause. 

5.  To  test  your  students’  understanding  of  the  use  of  the  comma  to  set  off  nonrestrictive 
elements,  here  are  sentences  for  them  to  punctuate: 

a.  John  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  meaning  of  death? 

b.  If  you  had  only  three  days  to  live  what  would  you  accomplish  Steve? 

c.  His  father  a  brave  man  rushed  into  the  burning  warehouse  risking  his  own  life  to 
save  the  lives  of  others. 

d.  When  he  tried  to  get  out  he  stumbled  blinded  by  the  smoke. 

e.  Joan  if  you  were  Mrs.  Hill  the  boy’s  mother  how  would  you  explain  to  him  that 
his  father  had  been  killed? 

6.  For  a  poignant  look  at  national  grief,  obtain  a  copy  of  the  November  1964  issue 
of  Redbook.  Even  though  your  students  were  young  when  President  Kennedy  was 
assassinated,  they  probably  have  a  vivid  memory  of  that  dark  weekend  in  Novem- 
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ber  1963.  Read  to  your  students  some  of  the  material  in  the  special  section;  three 
articles  and  seven  poems  about  Kennedy’s  death  appear.  The  lead  article,  “An 
American  Family,  November  1963”  is  a  particularly  touching  probe  of  the  grief 
Americans  shared  in  the  loss  of  their  President.  Read  these  poems  to  the  students: 
“Traction,”  “Bulletin,”  and  “On  Not  Writing  an  Elegy.”  Obtain  copies  of 
1968  issues  of  Life  Magazine  and  read  to  your  students  accounts  of  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.’s,  death.  Also  obtain  copies  of  the  June  1968  issues  of  Life  Maga¬ 
zine  and  read  to  the  students  materials  eulogizing  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Professional  Reference 

“Special  Section:  John  F.  Kennedy,”  Redbook,  November  1964. 

“What  Made  This  Short  Story  Salable?”  Writer’s  Yearbook,  1965  Edition,  Number  36,  p.  96. 

Film 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films).  25  min,  b&w.  Depicts  highlights 
of  John  F.  Kennedy’s  life  and  death.  Emphasizes  close  ties  with  family  and  church.  Also 
presents  scenes  from  his  naval  and  political  career.  Final  march  through  Washington  to 
Arlington  is  pictured. 


NOTES 
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LESSON  THIRTY-THREE -TEXT  PAGE  391 

HOW  SOCRATES  DIED 

Plato 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

■>-  1.  Give  your  students  the  “Philosophy  Quiz”  listed  below.  Have  them  write  their 
answers  ( Yes  or  No)  without  discussion  as  you  read  the  questions.  Urge  the  students 
to  answer  truthfully  since  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Explain  that  the 
quiz  will  merely  reflect  their  outlook  on  life,  their  personal  philosophy.  They  are 
to  keep  their  papers  for  later  reference. 

The  quiz  should  serve  several  purposes.  First,  it  can  give  the  student  an  idea  of 
where  he  stands  philosophically  on  certain  issues  (even  if  he  is  torn  between  two 
answers).  Second,  it  may  start  him  thinking  about  ideals  and  ethics,  even  though 
he  doesn’t  know  them  as  such.  Third,  it  prepares  him  for  the  study  of  Socrates’ 
philosophy  as  seen  in  the  introductory  essay  and  in  the  Phaedo  itself.  Indeed,  the 
questions  are  directly  and  indirectly  keyed  to  issues  related  to  Socrates’  deeds  and 
ideas  which  are  illustrated  in  the  lesson.  The  fact  that  the  questions  are  disguised  in 
modern  situations  attests  to  the  universality  of  man’s  eternal  quest  for  knowledge 
about  his  existence. 

It  should  not  take  students  long  to  discover  Socrates’  position  on  the  problems  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  quiz.  After  the  students  have  finished  reading  and  discussing  “How 
Socrates  Died,”  have  them  decide  how  Socrates  would  have  answered  the  quiz. 
This  will  give  them  a  frame  of  reference  by  which  to  judge  their  own  answers.  If 
their  answers  differ  completely  from  Socrates’,  it  doesn’t  mean  that  they  are 
“wrong.”  It  merely  indicates  a  different  philosophy.  Of  course,  they  might  be 
tempted  to  reevaluate  their  answers  when  confronted  with  the  ideas  of  a  man 
considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  wisest  men  who  ever  lived. 

The  “answers”  in  parentheses  are  those  that  can  be  inferred  from  Socrates’  life  and 
teachings  as  seen  in  the  lesson. 


Philosophy  Quiz 

a.  If  your  best  friend  were  running  for  an  important  office  in  government,  would 
you  vote  for  him  even  though  you  knew  that  he  would  not  do  as  good  a  job  as 
other  candidates?  (No) 

b.  If  you  believed  in  a  religion  that  was  suddenly  outlawed,  would  you  lie  about 
your  belief  to  keep  from  going  to  prison?  (No) 

c.  Suppose  you  were  in  prison  for  a  crime  you  did  not  commit.  Would  you  try  to 
escape  if  a  friend  of  yours  had  bribed  your  guard?  (No) 
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d.  Are  you  afraid  to  die?  (No) 

e.  If  you  were  dying  from  an  incurable  disease,  would  you  want  your  doctor  to 
tell  you  the  truth?  (Yes) 

f.  Suppose  you  witnessed  an  auto  accident,  and  only  the  driver  who  was  in  the 
wrong  knew  that  you  saw  everything.  Then  he  offered  you  one  hundred  dollars 
to  keep  quiet.  Would  you  accept  his  offer?  (No) 

g.  Would  you  change  your  political  beliefs  to  stay  alive?  (No) 

h.  Would  your  answers  to  this  quiz  be  different  if  I  had  asked  to  see  them?  (No) 

i.  Would  you  want  people  to  treat  you  as  you  treat  them?  (Yes) 

j.  Would  you  rather  be  poor  and  wise  than  rich  and  foolish?  (Yes) 

2.  In  the  follow-up,  after  “Discussing  ‘How  Socrates  Died,’”  ask  this  question: 

Would  Socrates  have  refused  to  escape  had  he  been  thirty  years  old  instead  of 

seventy?  Explain  your  answer. 


EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  If  the  students  are  interested,  read  to  them  other  parts  of  the  Phaedo,  the  Crito, 
or  the  Apology.  The  trial  scene  in  the  Apology  is  a  particularly  good  example  of 
Socrates’  incisive  reasoning,  which  completely  deflates  the  argument  of  his  prose¬ 
cutors.  Another  selection  which  should  interest  students  is  Socrates’  rationale  for 
welcoming  death,  in  the  last  four  paragraphs  of  the  Apology. 

2.  Some  ambitious  students  might  enjoy  dramatizing  Maxwell  Anderson’s  Barefoot  in 
Athens  for  the  class.  This  play  “humanizes”  Socrates  by  making  his  eccentricities 
humorous,  as  a  counterpoint  to  his  serious  side. 

3.  Obtain  a  copy  of  the  January  4,  1963,  issue  of  Life  which  contains  the  first  install¬ 
ment  of  the  series  on  Greece.  The  striking  color  photographs  should  interest  the 
students.  The  brief  commentary  on  various  phases  of  ancient  Greek  life  is  illumi¬ 
nating  but  perhaps  a  bit  difficult  for  most  tenth  graders.  A  reproduction  of  the  bust 
of  Socrates  is  included. 

4.  To  follow  up  the  concept  of  self-knowledge  in  the  lesson,  obtain  sample  personality 
inventories  from  a  counselor  (or  administrator)  at  your  school.  Many  schools  require 
students  to  take  a  “goals”  course  during  their  high  school  career.  Discuss  the  inven¬ 
tories  in  light  of  a  consistent  philosophy  of  life  that  might  have  been  made  explicit 
during  the  activities  of  the  lesson. 

5.  In  Teachers’  Notebook  Lesson  Thirty-one,  “How  I  Got  Into  Show  Business,”  an 
assignment  of  the  students’  philosophy  of  life  was  suggested.  You  may  want  to  make 
a  similar  assignment  here,  especially  in  view  of  the  new  insights  gained  in  this 
lesson.  The  students’  answers  to  basic  questions  will  determine  their  philosophy. 
Point  out  that  most  people  have  a  philosophy  whether  they  are  aware  of  it  or  not. 
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A  person’s  actions  and  thoughts  reflect  his  philosophy.  One  key  question  to  de¬ 
termine  philosophy  is  “What  is  my  purpose  in  life?”  Some  may  answer  “to  have 
fun,”  or  “to  make  money,”  or  even  “to  help  others.”  Here  are  other  questions 
students  may  answer: 

a.  What  person  do  I  most  admire?  Why? 

b.  What  is  my  idea  of  happiness? 

c.  What  does  death  mean  to  me? 

d.  What  is  right?  wrong? 

e.  What  do  I  want  from  my  education? 

f.  What  is  beautiful?  ugly? 

g.  If  I  could  relive  my  life,  what  would  I  do  differently? 

Professional  Reference 

Anderson,  Maxwell,  Barefoot  in  Athens,  Sloane,  1951. 

“Greece,  Part  I,”  Life,  January  4,  1963. 

Plato,  The  Dialogues  (translated  by  Benjamin  Jowett),  Random  House. 


Film 

Ancient  Greece  (Coronet).  10  min,  color.  Pictures  Greek  contributions  to  arts,  games,  philoso¬ 
phy,  science,  mathematics,  and  government. 

Death  of  Socrates  (McGraw-Hill).  25  min,  b&w.  The  CBS-TV  You  Are  There  cameras  record 
“on-the-spot  interviews”  as  Socrates  faces  death. 

Greece — The  Golden  Age  (McGraw-Hill).  27  min,  color.  Edited  version  of  NBC-TV  show  of 
the  same  name.  Explores  the  art,  literature,  philosophy,  and  government  of  the  times. 

One  Man’s  Opinion  (McGraw-Hill).  6  min,  b&w.  A  discussion-provoking  film  from  the  What 
Do  You  Think  series.  A  high  school  student  disapproves  of  high  pressure  methods  of  raising 
funds  for  a  school  project.  The  audience  is  asked  its  opinion.  Winner  of  two  awards. 

Plato’s  Apology — Life  and  Teaching  of  Socrates  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films).  30  min, 
color.  Mortimer  Adler,  using  dramatized  excerpts,  explains  the  philosophy  of  Socrates. 
(Humanities  Series) 


NOTES 
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LESSON  THIRTY-FOUR -TEXT  PAGE  401 

AESOP'S  FABLES 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Instead  of  asking  the  class  to  read  the  conversation  at  the  beginning  of  the  fore¬ 
study  silently,  you  might  prefer  to  assign  the  roles  to  two  students  the  day  before. 
They  can  act  out  the  sketch  in  front  of  the  class  the  next  day,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lesson. 

2.  You  should  explain  to  the  class  that  both  Socrates  and  Aesop  were  gadflies  to  their 
societies.  Indeed,  Socrates  had  great  admiration  for  Aesop.  According  to  Plato, 
Socrates  spent  part  of  his  last  hours  rewriting  some  of  Aesop’s  fables  in  verse — his 
only  known  attempt  at  writing. 

3.  After  Practice  2,  point  out  other  “modern’’  phrases  that  originated  in  Aesop’s  fables: 
lion’s  share;  to  cry  wolf;  united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall;  little  by  little  does  the 
trick;  don’t  count  your  chickens  before  they  hatch. 

4.  In  Practice  4,  you  may  have  to  help  some  of  the  students  get  started  on  their  fables. 
Most  of  the  sayings  will  suggest  a  plot  idea;  all  that  is  needed  are  characters  and 
settings.  Remind  your  students  to  use  the  appropriate  form  for  dialog. 

EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  To  test  the  students’  ability  to  draw  inferences,  read  other  fables  by  Aesop,  letting 
the  students  furnish  the  appropriate  morals.  Obviously  the  student-supplied  morals 
will  not  match  Aesop’s,  word  for  word.  As  long  as  the  answers  approximate  the 
ideas  of  the  original  morals,  the  students  are  getting  the  point. 

2.  Let  interested  students  dramatize  one  or  more  of  Aesop’s  fables.  If  any  of  the 
student-written  fables  lend  themselves  to  dramatization,  let  students  present  these 
too.  In  fact,  students  would  probably  prefer  seeing  their  own  writing  in  drama  form. 

3.  James  Thurber  was  a  master  of  the  modern  fable.  His  Fables  for  Our  Time  contains 
numerous  “fractured  fables”  as  well  as  drawings  by  the  late  satirist.  Below  are 
three  of  these  fables,  followed  by  detailed  discussion  questions.  You  may  wish  to 
read  these  to  the  students  before  they  attempt  writing  their  own  fables  in  follow¬ 
up  Practice  4. 


THE  LITTLE  GIRL  AND  THE  WOLF 

One  afternoon  a  big  wolf  waited  in  a  dark  forest  for  a  little 
girl  to  come  along  carrying  a  basket  of  food  to  her  grand- 
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mother.  Finally  a  little  girl  did  come  along  and  she  was  carry¬ 
ing  a  basket  of  food.  “Are  you  carrying  that  basket  to  your 
grandmother?'’  asked  the  wolf.  The  little  girl  said  yes,  she  was. 

So  the  wolf  asked  her  where  her  grandmother  lived  and  the 
little  girl  told  him  and  he  disappeared  into  the  wood. 

When  the  little  girl  opened  the  door  of  her  grandmother’s 
house  she  saw  that  there  was  somebody  in  bed  with  a  nightcap 
and  nightgown  on.  She  had  approached  no  nearer  than  twenty- 
five  feet  from  the  bed  when  she  saw  that  it  was  not  her  grand¬ 
mother  but  the  wolf,  for  even  in  a  nightcap  a  wolf  does  not 
look  any  more  like  your  grandmother  than  the  Metro-Goldwyn 
lion  looks  like  Calvin  Coolidge.  So  the  little  girl  took  an  auto¬ 
matic  out  of  her  basket  and  shot  the  wolf  dead. 

Moral:  It  is  not  so  easy  to  fool  little  girls  nowadays  as  it  used  to  be. 

a.  What  is  the  different  “twist”  to  the  well-known  story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood? 

b.  What  does  Thurber  make  fun  of? 

c.  How  does  the  moral  of  this  fable  differ  from  the  moral  of  “Little  Red  Riding 
Hood”?  How  is  it  similar? 

THE  OWL  WHO  WAS  GOD 

Once  upon  a  starless  midnight  there  was  an  owl  who  sat  on 
the  branch  of  an  oak  tree.  Two  ground  moles  tried  to  slip 
quietly  by,  unnoticed.  “You!”  said  the  owl.  “Who?”  they  qua¬ 
vered,  in  fear  and  astonishment,  for  they  could  not  believe  it 
was  possible  for  anyone  to  see  them  in  that  thick  darkness.  “You 
two!”  said  the  owl.  The  moles  hurried  away  and  told  the  other 
creatures  of  the  field  and  forest  that  the  owl  was  the  greatest 
and  wisest  of  all  animals  because  he  could  see  in  the  dark  and 
because  he  could  answer  any  question.  “I’ll  see  about  that,” 
said  a  secretary  bird,  and  he  called  on  the  owl  one  night  when 
it  was  again  very  dark.  “How  many  claws  am  I  holding  up?” 
said  the  secretary  bird.  “Two,”  said  the  owl,  and  that  was 
right.  “Can  you  give  me  another  expression  for  ‘that  is  to  say’ 
or  ‘namely’?”  asked  the  secretary  bird.  “To  wit,”  said  the  owl. 

“Why  does  a  lover  call  on  his  love?”  asked  the  secretary  bird. 

“To  woo,”  said  the  owl. 

The  secretary  bird  hastened  back  to  the  other  creatures  and 
reported  that  the  owl  was  indeed  the  greatest  and  wisest  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  world  because  he  could  see  in  the  dark  and  because 
he  could  answer  any  question.  “Can  he  see  in  the  daytime,  too?” 
asked  a  red  fox.  “Yes,”  echoed  a  dormouse  and  a  French  poodle. 

“Can  he  see  in  the  daytime,  too?”  All  the  other  creatures 
laughed  loudly  at  this  silly  question,  and  they  set  upon  the  red 
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fox  and  his  friends  and  drove  them  out  of  the  region.  Then  they 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  owl  and  asked  him  to  be  their  leader. 

When  the  owl  appeared  among  the  animals  it  was  high  noon 
and  the  sun  was  shining  brightly.  He  walked  very  slowly,  which 
gave  him  an  appearance  of  great  dignity,  and  he  peered  about 
him  with  large,  staring  eyes,  which  gave  him  an  air  of  tremen¬ 
dous  importance.  “He’s  God!”  screamed  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen. 

And  the  others  took  up  the  cry  “He’s  God!”  So  they  followed 
him  wherever  he  went  and  when  he  began  to  bump  into  things 
they  began  to  bump  into  things,  too.  Finally  he  came  to  a  con¬ 
crete  highway  and  he  started  up  the  middle  of  it  and  all  the 
other  creatures  followed  him.  Presently  a  hawk,  who  was  acting 
as  outrider,  observed  a  truck  coming  toward  them  at  fifty  miles 
an  hour,  and  he  reported  to  the  secretary  bird  and  the  secretary 
bird  reported  to  the  owl.  “There’s  danger  ahead,”  said  the  sec¬ 
retary  bird.  “To  wit?”  said  the  owl.  The  secretary  bird  told 
him.  “Aren’t  you  afraid?”  he  asked.  “Who?”  said  the  owl  calmly, 
for  he  could  not  see  the  truck.  “He’s  God!”  cried  all  the  crea¬ 
tures  again,  and  they  were  still  crying  “He’s  God!”  when  the 
truck  hit  them  and  ran  them  down.  Some  of  the  animals  were 
merely  injured,  but  most  of  them,  including  the  owl,  were 
killed. 

Moral:  You  can  fool  too  many  of  the  people  too  much  of  the  time. 

a.  Why  do  the  animals  think  the  owl  is  God? 

b.  What  happens  to  the  animals  that  follow  the  owl? 

c.  What  comment  about  human  nature  does  this  fable  make?  Can  you  think  of  an 
example  from  history  in  which  people  blindly  followed  a  leader  to  their 
destruction? 


THE  MOTH  AND  THE  STAR 

A  young  and  impressionable  moth  once  set  his  heart  on  a 
certain  star.  He  told  his  mother  about  this  and  she  counselled 
him  to  set  his  heart  on  a  bridge  lamp  instead.  “Stars  aren’t  the 
thing  to  hang  around,”  she  said;  “lamps  are  the  thing  to  hang 
around.”  “You  get  somewhere  that  way,”  said  the  moth’s  father. 
“You  don’t  get  anywhere  chasing  stars.”  But  the  moth  would 
not  heed  the  words  of  either  parent.  Every  evening  at  dusk 
when  the  star  came  out  he  would  start  flying  toward  it  and 
every  morning  at  dawn  he  would  crawl  back  home  worn  out 
with  his  vain  endeavor.  One  day  his  father  said  to  him,  “You 
haven’t  burned  a  wing  in  months,  boy,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  if 
you  were  never  going  to.  All  your  brothers  have  been  badly 
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burned  flying  around  street  lamps  and  all  your  sisters  have  been 
terribly  singed  flying  around  house  lamps.  Come  on,  now,  get 
out  of  here  and  get  yourself  scorched!  A  big  strapping  moth 
like  you  without  a  mark  on  him!” 

The  moth  left  his  father’s  house,  but  he  would  not  fly  around 
street  lamps  and  he  would  not  fly  around  house  lamps.  He  went 
right  on  trying  to  reach  the  star,  which  was  four  and  one-third 
light  years,  or  twenty-five  trillion  miles,  away.  The  moth  thought 
it  was  just  caught  in  the  top  branches  of  an  elm.  He  never  did 
reach  the  star,  but  he  went  right  on  trying,  night  after  night, 
and  when  he  was  a  very,  very  old  moth  he  began  to  think  that 
he  really  had  reached  the  star  and  he  went  around  saying  so. 

This  gave  him  a  deep  and  lasting  pleasure,  and  he  lived  to  a 
great  old  age.  His  parents  and  his  brothers  and  his  sisters  had  all 
been  burned  to  death  when  they  were  quite  young. 

Moral:  Who  flies  afar  from  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow  is  here  today  and  here  tomorrow. 

a.  Why  doesn’t  the  young  moth  fly  around  lamps? 

b.  Do  his  parents  give  him  good  advice?  Is  he  wrong  for  not  following  it?  Why? 

c.  What  comment  on  human  nature  does  this  fable  make? 

d.  In  your  own  words,  what  is  the  lesson  this  fable  teaches?  Do  you  agree  with  it? 

4.  Another  modern  fable  writer  is  Jack  Douglas,  the  comedy  writer  and  TV  person¬ 
ality.  His  notable  contribution  to  fractured  fables  is  “The  Boy  Who  Cried  Dino¬ 
saur”  from  My  Brother  Was  an  Only  Child.  This  story,  told  in  the  Douglas  style 
of  “sick  humor”  (which  students  enjoy),  recounts  Little  Johnny  Lauderbinn’s  esca¬ 
pades  with  his  pet,  multi-tonned  brontasauras,  Lolita,  which  has  an  IQ  of  minus 
three. 


Professional  Reference 

Douglas,  Jack,  My  Brother  Was  an  Only  Child,  “The  Boy  Who  Cried  Dinosaur,”  Dutton, 
1959. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.  (ed.),  Aesop’s  Fables,  in  The  Harvard  Classics,  pp.  5-46,  P.F.  Collier  and 
Son,  1909. 

Thurber,  James,  Fables  for  Our  Time,  Harper  &  Row,  1940. 

Film 

A  Place  in  the  Sun  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films).  5y2  min,  color.  A  visual  fable.  Cartoon 
figures  compete  for  a  “place  in  the  sun,”  satirizing  human  foibles. 

The  Fable  of  the  Peacock  (Brandon  Films).  13y2  min,  b&w  and  color.  An  animal  story  told  in 
the  classical  dance  tradition  of  India  by  Lakshimi  Wana  Singh.  Entertaining  and  informa¬ 
tive  for  all  levels. 
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How  to  Marry  a  Princess  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films).  24  min,  color.  A  spoof  on  fairy 
tales;  also  satirizes  the  frailties  and  inconsistencies  of  man. 

The  Story  of  My  Life:  Hans  Christian  Andersen  (Brandon  Films).  27  min,  b&w.  Biography  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  who,  much  like  his  own  Ugly  Duckling,  rose  from  misery  to 
prominence.  Words  from  his  own  diary.  Commemorates  the  150th  anniversary  of  Ander¬ 
sen’s  birth.  English  dialog.  Winner  of  several  awards. 


NOTES 
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LESSON  THIRTY-FIVE -TEXT  PAGE  407 

A  SECRET  FOR  TWO 

Quentin  Reynolds 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

■>  1.  Inform  the  students  that  many  words  in  English  were  borrowed  from  the  French 
language.  Have  each  student  make  a  list  of  as  many  words  as  he  can  think  of  that 
originally  came  from  French.  You  may  have  to  give  the  class  a  few  examples  to 
get  them  started:  garage,  ballet,  cafe,  depot,  a  la  mode,  corps,  chef,  rouge.  Point 
out  certain  common  sounds  and  spellings  such  as  the  soft  g  sound,  the  soft  ch 
sound,  the  silent  t,  and  the  ette.  Have  the  students  check  their  words  in  a  diction¬ 
ary.  If  they  can’t  think  of  any  borrowed  French  words,  they  can  search  for  them 
in  a  dictionary. 

Have  a  contest  to  see  who  can  find,  in  a  specified  length  of  time,  the  most  words 
borrowed  from  French. 

2.  The  study  of  the  history  of  words  interests  most  students.  Even  more  fascinating  to 
them  is  the  etymology  of  names,  particularly  their  own.  How  many  in  your  class 
have  French  surnames?  What  do  they  mean?  Explain  that  many  other  names,  as 
well  as  French  ones,  were  often  taken  from  various  sources:  occupations  (Miller), 
regions  (Norris — northener),  personal  characteristics  (Pomeroy — king’s  apple),  titles 
(Duke),  colors  (Blank — white).  The  students  will  not  need  any  outside  motivation 
to  look  for  the  meaning  of  their  own  names.  The  same  applies  for  students’  given 
names.  Here  are  several  French  first  names:  Michelle,  Maurice,  Rene,  Annette, 
Yvette,  Louis,  Marcelle.  Perhaps  you  can  plan  a  trip  to  the  library  for  this  refer¬ 
ence  work  after  the  lesson  has  been  completed. 

3.  After  the  discussion  at  the  beginning  of  the  follow-up,  you  might  mention  the 
fact  that  today  many  blind  people  lead  useful,  productive  lives.  Discuss  with  your 
class  some  of  the  particular  occupational  opportunities  for  the  blind.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  students  know  of  a  blind  person  who  manages  to  function  almost  normally. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  drill  paragraph  in  follow-up  Practice  1  is  based  on  a  true 
incident. 

4.  In  follow-up  Practice  2,  your  students  may  need  to  write  some  of  the  difficult 
words  several  times  to  learn  the  spellings.  Tell  your  students  to  disregard  the  ellipses 
marks,  since  they  will  not  be  discernible  from  dictation. 

5.  In  follow-up  Practice  3,  caution  students  to  begin  a  new  paragraph  whenever  a 
different  speaker  is  quoted. 
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EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  Have  students  search  the  local  telephone  directory  for  unusual  names  and  names 
from  different  nationalities.  Let  them  tabulate  the  most  common  names. 

2.  The  student  interest  in  the  etymology  of  names  could  lead  to  a  similar  interest  in 
the  etymology  of  common  words.  The  colorful  history  of  many  “ordinary”  words 
can  fascinate  even  the  unmotivated  student.  For  example,  the  word  retail  has  an 
interesting  background.  The  medieval  French  borrowed  the  word  tail  from  talea, 
the  Latin  word  for  twig.  The  French  used  tail  as  a  verb  meaning  “to  split  logs  into 
usable  chunks”:  to  tail  the  logs.  To  save  time  and  energy,  the  men  soon  began  to 
tail  their  logs  less,  leaving  larger  chunks.  When  they  delivered  the  wood  to  dealers, 
the  chunks  were  too  large  to  fit  into  fireplaces.  As  a  result  the  dealer  had  to  tail  the 
firewood  again,  or  retail  it.  The  retailing  or  recutting  of  other  goods,  such  as  wool 
and  bundles  of  spices,  became  a  common  practice  of  the  small  merchant.  By  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  merchant  who  sold  goods  in  small  amounts  (whether  he 
recut  it  or  not)  was  called  a  retail  dealer. 

Professional  Reference 

Barnett,  Lincoln,  The  Treasure  of  Our  Tongue,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1965. 

Funk,  Wilfred,  Word  Origins  and  Their  Romantic  Stories,  Grosset,  1954. 

Markwardt,  Albert  H.,  American  English,  Oxford  University  Press,  1958. 

Robertson,  Stuart,  and  Frederic  G.  Cassidy,  The  Development  of  Modern  English,  Prentice- 
Hall,  1954. 


NOTES 
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LESSON  THIRTY-SIX -TEXT  PAGE  415 

MY  TEN  DAYS 
IN  THE  FBI 

Ken  Jones 


TEACHING  THE  LESSON 

■>-  1.  List  these  titles  on  the  board  and  ask  your  class  to  speculate  about  what  might  have 
happened  to  the  person  involved: 

My  Short,  Unhappy  Job  as  a  Baby  Sitter 
My  One-Day  Career  as  a  House  Painter 

Stimulate  a  brief  discussion  of  unhappy  experiences  which  you  or  your  students 
have  had  in  attempting  a  new  kind  of  job  without  adequate  preparation  or  ex¬ 
perience. 

*>-  2.  Ask  the  class  to  judge  by  the  title  of  Ken  Jones’  article  what  might  have  happened 
to  him.  Ask:  Would  you  expect  the  tone  of  the  article  to  be  serious  or  humorous? 
Which  kind  of  language,  formal  or  informal,  is  likely  to  be  more  appropriate  to 
the  author’s  purpose?  Then  begin  the  forestudy. 

3.  At  any  time,  in  connection  with  forestudy  Practice  1,  ask  your  students  to  review 
the  Introduction  and  the  section  on  “Appropriateness’’  in  the  Guidebook.  Ask  them 
to  judge  the  kind  of  magazine  and  the  type  of  reader  for  which  Ken  Jones’  article 
seems  to  have  been  intended.  (The  article  appeared  in  This  Week,  a  magazine  of 
popular  appeal.) 


Discuss  the  contrasts  in  abstraction  between  formal  and  informal  language  (includ¬ 
ing  slang).  Informal  expressions  tend  to  be  breezy,  colorful,  vivid,  and  concrete. 
Formal  language,  too,  sometimes  contains  the  latter  three  qualities,  as  illustrated  in 
Churchill’s  famous  “iron  curtain”  phrase.  Informal  expressions  are  often  figurative. 
The  “gone  gosling”  in  the  article  is  a  variation  of  “gone  goose”  or  “dead  duck,”  and 
all  three  are  not  only  metaphoric  but  alliterative  and  hence  “catchy”  to  the  ear. 


Another  characteristic  of  informal  expressions  is  that  they  are  easy  to  visualize 
because  of  their  association  with  people’s  common  experiences,  as  in  Agent  Jones’ 
coming  “unglued  at  the  seams  like  a  wet  paper  sack.”  (Note  the  simile.)  Inciden¬ 
tally,  it  might  be  worthwhile  for  you  to  ask  a  student  to  read  aloud  both  the  in¬ 
formal  and  formal  dictionary  definitions  of  the  word  stuff.  Such  informal  words  are 
semantic  adaptations  of  long-standing  formal  words.  If  you  have  access  to  a  file  of 
“Our  Boarding  House”  cartoons  (featuring  Major  Hoople),  you  have  a  gold  mine 
of  informal,  figurative  expressions  to  show  your  students. 
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You  can  illustrate  formal-informal  contrasts  by  listing  counterparts  on  the  board, 
such  as  these: 

Formal  Informal 

father  pop,  dad,  the  old  man 

weary,  fatigued  all  in,  bushed,  pooped 

abundance  lots,  loads,  scads 

One  danger  in  using  informal  language  is,  of  course,  the  cliche.  Refer  the  students 
to  “Word  Variety  and  Choice”  in  the  Guidebook. 

4.  In  discussing  what  your  students  have  written  for  forestudy  Practice  2,  point  out 
the  onamatopoeia  of  blasted  and  plug,  the  monosyllabic  characteristics  of  tar,  guy, 
pal,  plug,  and  slug,  and  the  fish  and  bird  comparisons  in  “a  dead  mackerel”  and  “a 
dead  pigeon.” 

5.  Since  this  is  the  last  lesson,  you  could  use  the  follow-up  writing  Practice  as  a 
“final,”  or  essay  test,  in  which  case  you  would  need  to  inform  the  class  ahead  of 
time. 


EXTENDING  THE  LESSON 

1.  The  author  uses  the  phrase  “two  dead  Joneses.”  He  knows  how  to  spell  the  plural 
of  his  name.  But  how  many  of  your  students  can  spell  their  names  correctly  in  the 
plural  form,  and  in  the  singular  and  plural  possessive  forms?  Send  the  students  to 
the  board  to  find  out.  You  can  use  the  Guidebook  sections  “Apostrophe”  and  “Spell¬ 
ing”  as  aids. 

2.  Suggest  an  extra  credit  assignment  for  students  who  will  select,  rehearse,  and  pre¬ 
sent  in  class  a  short,  humorous  scene  for  interpretative  reading,  taken  from  Jones’ 
article  or  from  any  other  source  of  their  own  choosing.  Each  reader  should  prepare 
a  short  background  introduction  for  his  selection. 


Professional  Reference 

Joos,  Martin,  The  Five  Clocks,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  1967.  Mr.  Joos  discusses  five  levels 
of  formality-informality  in  communication.  (PB) 


Film 

FBI  (McGraw-Hill).  27  min,  b&w.  Gives  the  history,  training,  and  laboratory  methods  of 
the  FBI,  and  some  of  the  historic  cases  it  has  solved. 
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